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CHAPTER IV. 


Lorp GRAHAME FALCONER, besides being a leader of ton, had for 
ashort time held the responsible office of Whip of the Conser- 
vative party, and, although long retired from office, its habits 
still clung to him, and there was nothing he liked better than 
to secure a political recruit to what he helieved to be the great 
National party. His party appreciated his zeal and tact, paid 


considerable deference to his recommendations, and occasionally. 


asked his assistance when it was an object to bring to the vote the 
Saducees of the Clubs. Lord Grahame knew that at present the 
Minister was anxious to secure the active supportof Sir Philip Warden, 
and, therefore, on that memorable occasion at the ‘“‘ Hyperion,” 
he had been delighted to witness what he fain hoped was his return 
to public life. Better than any one else his lordship knew the 
reasons of his friend’s seclusion, and he was not surprised it had 
continued so long. But now, if appearances were to be trusted, 
Sir Philip had recovered from his affliction, and regained, in some 
degree, that keen interest in public affairs for which he had 
been remarkable. Nor, to judge from his conversation that even- 
ing, had there been any falling off in his intellectual powers. He 
was the same keen, sarcastic observer he used to be; and if he 
did not show any ambition for rank or power any more than before, 
here was his ward, in whom he seemed to take so deep an interest. 
Might not this be an inducement to Sir Philip to return to public 
life, in which he could so powerfully promote that career? 
and might not this object have the effect of effacing, or at 

t of concealing, that cold egotism which had been the 
great obstacle to his attaining that lead in the great popular 
assembly which his talents seemed to ensure. Lord Grahame’s 
. Speculations went a litile farther. He was one of those who kad an 
muconscious grudge against the talented Leader of the party ; for Lord 
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Grahame was not a man to appreciate the really noble, though 
very subtle nature, of that remarkable man. He felt, and 
at the same time resented, his ascendancy; for it was an ascendancy 
purely of intellect, in despite of those advantages of connection and 
hereditary prestige which generally accompany the leaders of mep 
in England. He compared notes with other polished political 
fogies, and came to the conclusion that if it could be done without 
injuring the party—that was always a saving clause—a new and 
natural leader would be an advantage,—a man with antecedents, 
a man of old English stock, whose family was historically connected 
with the Constitution, and in whom the party might rely ; but it wag 
essential, at least to Lord Grabame’s clique, that this ideal leader 
should not bea mere patrician, dependent fur his influence on his 
rank in the Peerage. He had a proud contempt for one half 
that body of which he was an off-shoot, knowing the majority 
to be the grandsons or great-grandsons of unscrupulous politicians 
of either sex. Sir Philip Warden was just the manfor them. His 
family was older than that of three-fourths of the House of Lords, 
and, indeed, it had not been merged in that body solely because, 
for several generations, the Wardens had refused to exchange the 
weighty position of the oldest baronetcy in England for a modern 
peerage. Moreover, Sir Philip’s intellectual qualities—cold, unim- 
passioned, logical—were just those which imposed on men like Lord 
Grahame, who, having little imagination themselves, fail to appreciate 
the immense blank the want of imagination makes in any one who 
would try tocarry with him the support of any large body of his fellow. 


men. There are only a few who can consider a measure solely on its - 


merits; and there are yet fewer who, looking to a measure in this 
abstract view only, can get up that amount of enthusiasm in ils 
favour which leads to persistent advocacy. Certainly, Lord Grahame, 
though the most amiable man alive, was not of this number, but 
rather of those who instinctively cling to the slow but sure politi- 
cians, who generally effect a reform when it is too late. To Lord 
Grahame, then, Sir Philip seemed the fit Leader of the party. 
His lordship accordingly had sounded Sir Philip on the occasion 
of the dinner, and was glad to find that the latter met his 
suggestions at least half way. He admitted at once his interest m 
Darcy, and that his return to public life would enable him power- 
fully to promote his career ; but he was not deaf to the suggestions 
of private ambition. To Sir Philip wealth and pleasure—which 
wealth, spite all the preaching of all philosophers since the time of 
Solomon, is: supposed to purchase—were absolutely indifferent. 
So far, he had fully realised the convictions of the Great 
King—it was all vanity and vexation of spirit; but ambition 
is the latest weakness of a sated as well as of a noble mind, 
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and power had still an attraction for Sir Philip. He was a patriot 
after a sort. Conscious of the possession of great abilities, he was 
anxious to use them in the service of the public, provided always 
the public would allow him to exercise his abilities as he thought 
best. He would be a beneficent legislator, provided he had his 
own way. And thus, when Lord Grahame hinted at the want 
of the Constitutional party of a leader in harmony with their ante- 
cedents and associations, Sir Philip had no difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that this, the grandest position of the empire, was one to 
which he might, without being chargeable with egregious vanity, 
fairly aspire. In fact, though Lord Grahame was cautious enough, 
and did not in any way commit himself, Sir Philip gave him to under- 
stand that if such.a career were once open to him his seclusion 
from the world was at an end. Action on a grand scale, the excite. 
ment of debate, the lofty sense of responsibility, would, Sir Philip 
thought, be a better anodyne to his sorrow, than the gloomy and 
somewhat sulky seclusion in which he had recently lived. 

It being thus well understood that Sir Philip’s objections to 
return to public life were got over, Lord Grahame was very much 
surprised, on calling the next morning, to find that Sir Philip 
had gone to the Continent, and had left no address. It was true 
that, as he learned from his landlord, Sir Philip had arranged the 
day before to leave town ; but Lord Grahame had expected that the 
interest he would take in ministerial changes, which were then 
imminent, would have chained him to the spot. 

Lord Grahame did not doubt he would soon hear from his friend, 
and meantime he sounded the party on their change of allegiance. 
He was glad to find his suggestions eagerly taken up by not a few 
of those whom the Premier considered his surest supporters. He, 
therefore, fretted impatiently for a word from Sir Philip. He 
sent down to the country, but Sir Philip was not there, and had 
not given any hint when he might be expected back, nor had he 
left any address. 

At'last his lordship did hear of Sir Philip. He had been 
seen by Sir Hugh Grey at Amalfi; and although Sir Philip did not, 
or would not, recognise Sir Hugh, this was what Sir Hugh, owing 
tohis very amiable qualities, was accustomed to from time to time 
on the part of his most intimate friends. He contented himself by 
allowing Sir Ph ilip to see that, on his part, there was no mistake in 
me recognition ; and surmising that Sir Philip was anxious to remain 
tneognito, he therefore communicated the intelligence by telegraph 
to Lord Grahame. 

The session would soon | egin, and his lordship’s credit was 
ommitted to the appearance fof Sir Philip in the political, arena 
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as member for Blankshire, and, as his lordship was a man of 
decision, he started the evening of the day he received the 
telegram. 

Let us, before he arrives, see what Sir Philip was about, It 
was winter in England, but spring at Amalfi. The little town, 
which lies semicircularly in a small bay of the Mediterranean, wag 
lighted up by the Italian sun shining in an atmosphere devoid 
of haze, and reflecting so brilliant a colour on the sea that 
northern artists, mindful of their patrons, would have shrunk 
from producing it on canvas. The perfect purity of the spring 
atmosphere in Italy, devoid of moisture and, as yet, of that ra. 
diant, shining heat, which in summer clothes the scenery in a hot, 
golden mist, brought out the outlines of the houses so clearly and 
sharply that each looked like a Dutch toy-house, so perfect were 
its outlines against the green sky ; and more remote objects were so 
distinctly seen in minutest detail, that the sense of distance, so well 
brought out in our hazy climate, was at Amalfi almost lost. You 
thought you could cast a stone at the hills, which, with their 
weather-worn scarpments, partially covered by acacia trees and 
vines, shut in at a distance of two or three miles this picturesque 
town, and on the summits and broken pinnacles of these hills 
columns of Roman art and arches and buttresses of the middle 
ages, could easily be discerned by the naked eye. 

At a window of the principal hotel sat Sir Philip Warden. 
He is gazing on the Mediterranean--the mirror-like monotony 
of which is unbroken by a single sail or a single breaih of 
wind. His head reclines on his right arm. The attitude and 
expression are suggestive of deep thought. Though only six months 
have elapsed since we saw him last, there is a considerable change 
in his appearance. His dress, if not slovenly, is loosely and 
carelessly put on; his beard, which he has allowed to grow, 3 
shaggy and irregular; and the hair on his head, which, though 
grizzled by time and care, used to be arranged with scrupulous care, 
seemed now to lie anyhow on his pale and lofty forehead. On that 
forehead and under the eyes there were furrows which one who had 
carefully scanned his face six months before would not .then have 
detected, and there was a slightly perceptible increase in the 
descending lines about the mouth. 

All this would not have been remarked except by a careful 
observer, and an ordinary acquaintance would have accounted for 
the eccentricity of his garb by that laissez allez which sometimes 
transforms the Englishman of fashion, when abroad, into the Bohe- 
mian ; and his graver and sadder aspect might have been ascribed 
to the effect of that lassitude which is apt to assail one of our 
insular race when in Italy. 
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As it is our duty to explain matters to our reader, we wilb 
jpform him how it happened that the change above described nes 
come over Sir Philip. 

Our readers wiil recollect he had married an Italian lady, and 
that the union had been an unhappy one. It led, as we have men- 
tioned, to a separation 

Now, Sir Philip bad made up his mind, some time before the 
dinner at the ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ to leave England for some time. Two 
motives had impelled him to that resolution. The first was the 
one he avowed to himself. It was, if possible, to obtain distraction 
from the painful thoughts which oppressed him, and which solitude 
had intensified. The second, the real motive, was one he did not avow 
to himself, and which, had any one asserted to be that which really 
determined his decision, he would indignantly hav» repudiated. 
But in his inward soul the desire to see again the scene where he 
first met his wife had become so great that he could not resist it. 
Sir Philip still loved that wife—not as he believed she was now, but 
as she had been when first he saw her. As he believed her to be a 
traitress to his love, he had long discarded her from his heart, and 
could not think of her without indignation, nor without a fierce feel- 
ing of revenge towards the man who had broken his beautiful idol 3 
but as she had been the bride of his youth, his first and only love, 
pure and spotless, he worshipped her hopelessly. Even although it 
would occasionally break in upon his solitary musings that there was 
no such being as her he idolised ; though his reason forced him to 
admit that his ideal was, in reality, the same as that woman who 
had made him hate her sex and his own, the greater part of his 
time he lived, thought, and felt as if the two had no relation to each 
other; or if there were any association in his mind between the two 
lines of thought, it was one of contrast—the contrast between light 
and darkness, Nor is this treasuring of the ideal uncommon. Not 
unfrequently a man in his youth has passionately loved a young 
gitl, and, clothing her with the rich imagery of his own mind, has 

conceived her, not merely a little lower than the angels, but much 
superior in moral purity and beauty ; and it has happened that time 
and chance has separated them, and in after-life he meets her again, 
worldly, frivolous, and coarse—it may be, depraved. Does he imme- 
diately banish from his memory the vision of his youth? It ts 
often impossible to do so. In foreign travel, in the heat of India, 
in northern cold, in battle and privation, that i image has been ever 
Present to him—the centre of all his aspirations after happiness— 
the loadstar which protects his heart from sin. He cannot cease to 
love her. But the real woman he now sees before him is another 
being—he never loved her. It may be that, with all the freshness 
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of'an uncontaminated soul, he loathes and hates her. But she—thg 
young, the beautiful, the glory of his youth—she must ever 
enshrined in his heart, the dearer, perhaps, because he knows he 
was mistaken and that it was not the woman, but the reflection of 
his own fresh, ingenuous heart he had worshipped. The impressiog 
is indelible, it is the impersonation of his vanished youth, the contrg 
round which clings the memory of pure and noble thoughts of 
unselfish aspirations of the poetry of life. 

Such, at least, was the case with the brooding mind of Sir Philip, 
and it was this reason which had decided him to make a pilyrimagg 
to the place where he first saw her. Lord Grahame knew this, for 
he was Sir Philip’s only confidant, and he had long abstained 
from inquiring after him, notwithstanding the political importance 
which attached to his name. But Sir Philip, as we have explained, 
at last woreout Lord Grahame’s patience. 

Sir Philip did not go direct to the Abruzzi. For some reason 
or other he lingered in Paris. ‘Then he went to Naples, and there 
he remained a month, in the strictest privacy and seclusion. At 
last he had gone into the Abruzzi. 

He found external nature the same, Every large boulder-rock, 
every tree, every watercourse was there, the same wild desola 
tion of nature; but there was one change which added to the 
dreariness of the scene—the population had disappeared. The 
brigand villages existed no longer, and the Chateau of the Capek 
monte aud Amaldi were both tenantiless and in decay. 

With some difficulty Sir Philip found out a goat-herd, the soli 
tary inhabitant of a district which, when he last saw it, contained 
300 or 400 men. 

What had become of them? True, they were robbers, and 
robbers’ wives, and robbers’ sons and daughters; but still they 
were human beings. ‘lhe gvat-herd could expiain little. It was 
not long ago since he had come, and things were then as now. The 
fact was, the population had been civilised off the face of the country. 
Many had gone across the frontier into the States of the Church, 
where robbery is still an institution; a goodly proportion had bees 
shot or hanged ; the remainder were nowhere. 

41s to the Capelmonte, his goat-herd knew nothing, except that 
an old priest, who visited the district once a year, was called Father 
Capelmente, and he had once or twice gone with him to the old 
chateau, where, said the goat-herd, the Father had always bade hum 
adieu. le added that this was about the time when the Father 
came here in the course of his rounds, and as he had not missed bum 


since he himself had come to the country, he did not expect tode 
so.this year. 
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Sir Philip had little difficulty in persuading the goat-herd to give 

hie shelter in his hut till the priest should come. 
_ Hespent a week in this humble abode. He wandered about 
all day in the desolate country, and always before he returned to the 
hut he visited the chateau and the green where the village /éte had 
taken place. It had made an indelible impression on his memory ; 
he could reproduce the whole scene in its remotest detail. This 
airy company kept him from wearying; and though everything 
tended to sadden his feelings, though the reactions which followed 
hisday-dreams, when reclining in the shadow of the ruined castle, 
with his eyes closed, he repeopled the desolate scene, left him 
utterly hopeless, he did not experience that ennui which had been 
so insupportable at home. All these eight days he saw no one 
except the goat-herd, whose conversation did not disturb his gloomy 
reverie. 

At last the priest came. He was a venerable-looking man, 
probably about seventy. He seemed surprised and displeased to 
meet anyone with the goat-herd, and did not show himself disposed 
forconversation ; but Sir Philip took the initiative, and introduced 
himself as an Englishman, who had come, from motives of curiosity, 
tovisit a part of Italy of which so little was known, and he would 
bemuch obliged if the father would give him some information re- 
garding the district. 

“ There is little to give,’ said the father. ‘“ We three are all 
theinhabitants within a circuit of eight miles, and my friend Sasio 
is*the only resident. He can tell you about his goats, and when 
thatis told, you know all which is to be known.”’ 

“Hardly,’’ said Sir Philip. ‘‘ Excuse my curiosity, but [ have 
remarked close at: hand the ruins of. a village, and there are two 
castles: not far from it, which must at one time have been of 
importance,’ 

“What have we to do, my son,’ said the father, ‘‘ with the 
things of the past !/—the present is the scene of our duties.’’ 

“True!” said Sir Philip; “but not the scene of our affections, 
nerot our hopes. These are often with the past—ihe affections never 
ts be-agaia reciprocated, the hopes-gone for ever. But even were it 
notse, the past: interests me with itsassociations. I \ike to re-create 
scenes that have long gone by, and to try aud conceive how human 
passions expressed themselves in the actious of those who have left 
thestage. There is a unity in listory: the same motive power 
Tans:through the whole ; happiness.and sorrow, love and hate, play 
them parts with, on the whole, an equal intensity in one country a+ 
manother: Fundamentally, mankind is everywhere the same; 
and the: differences in results. which we see—the varied. history of 
nations, the different destiny of peoples—arise altogether frou 
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external causes; it is in the tracing the effect of these interferences 
upon the same plastic element of humanity that history consists, 
Therefore,” he continued, ‘‘ when in the course of my travels 
Icome ona scene like this, I read on it no traces of vice, or folly, or 
crime on the part of those who once lived here. I take it for granted 
they were much like other people, but I conclude that circum. 
stances of an extraordinary and tragic nature have beep 
introduced ab extra, which has broken up the uniform progress, 
the monotonous course of ordinary events. This missing link, con. 
necting cause and effect, becomes, then, an object of curiosity and 
interest, and I do not feel satisfied till I take it up, and realise that, 
after all, it is the same eternal drama which has been enacted.” 
“In the present case, at least,’’ said the priest, “ your philo. 
sophy is at fault in two ways. In the first place, the people of the 
Abruzzi differ from all other Italians, and are the very antipodes of 
that phlegmatic race from whose history you have derived your 
most uphistorical creed. If there be no essential difference between 
the passions and motives, if all the rest of the world but repeat 
each other, I will still hold up the Abruzzi as an exception to the 
tiresome monotony. You tread on a volcanic soil. The external 
aspect of nature, elsewhere so permanent, is bere transitory and 
mutable, and the fortunes of the various races who have attempted 
to take root in it have partaken of its volcanic nature and of its 
vicissitude. And yet, even in the desolation you see, there is a 
corroboration of one aspect of your philosophy. No cause which 
the inhabitants, at least, deemed extraordinary or providential, has 
caused their ruin. ‘These villages have been burned and destroyed 
by the Neapolitan or Papal troops, and their inhabitants killed 
or dispersed—ordinary causes which have been working in the 
Abruzzi since the fifth century, in one shape or another ; the only 
difference is that this has been one of the many epochs of com- 
plete desolation which the history of the locality records. The 
Neapolitans have only done now what Lombards, Huns, and 
Burgundians and French did at intervals before. As for the inhabi- 
tants, they have been disposed of even more summarily than in forraer 
days of violence. ‘I'hese villagers happened to be robbers, and by 
what, I admit, was rather an extraordinary concurrence, it hap- 
pened lately that the Neapolitan and Papal Governments held for a 
very brief period the eccentric idea that robbery should be put a 
stop to, which they accordingly tried to do by the natural expedient 
of exterminating the robbers.’’ 
ay But,” said Sir Philip, ‘‘ the people in the two chateaux, whose 
very unpicturesque ruins we see, were they robbers, too? I am 
somewhat of an antiquarian, and if I am not mistaken, that one to 
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the right was the residence of the Capelmonte, and the other of the 
Amaldi. I would willingly hear their story.”’ 

Let us, then, sit down,’’ said the priest, “in front of the Capel- 
monte Castle; its dilapidations will be found to harmonise with its, 

The priest was right, there could be no drearier accompaniment, 
a house of any pretentions allowed to go naturally to decay, or 
hastened by fire or by war, is one of the most depressing and, 
indeed, one of the most repulsive of sights during the earlier stage 
of its ruin. Afterwards, when the roof has fallen in, and the 
walls are shattered, and Nature has kindly sheltered and beautified 
it with her mantle of ivy, festooned with wall-flowers, it is beautiful 
and picturesque ; but when the walls are still standing, when the 
doors are stil! on their rusty hinges, on which they never turn ; when 
every pane of glass is broken in the windows, when the wood.work 
outside, which formerly was a balcony, has fallen half-way down, 
and is only suspended by having been intercepted by a buttress ; 
when the ornamental iron railings are broken and rusty; when all 
the lighter tracery of the masonry is defaced, blurred, and stained ; 
when the walls appear as if they had been exposed for years to the 
smoke-laden rain of a manufacturing town ; and when, looking in 
at the windows, the void, spacious rooms are seen, with their worm- 
eaten, but still unbroken, floors, with the painting on the walls and 
on the roof still extant and fresh—for we suppose the house to have 
been simply deserted and shut up—and Italy is essentially a dry 
country,—there is no drearier sightin nature. You pull the bell at 
the door, and, to your surprise, you hear the ring sounding with that 
note which tells that there is nothiag within but the bell itself—no 
people, no furniture—nothing but imprisoned space, But this 
thorough emptiness is not always literally true. In these decaying 
country houses there is generally one inhabitant—an old woman, who 
takes care of a whole army of hens and turkeys, to whose use the 
lower rooms of the chateau is devoted, and who wander about the 
place, crowing and cackling with that wierd tameness which animals 
who never see the human face, or who see only one, always exhibit. 
These are the tenants who have replaced the lord and his lady their 
numerous family, their obsequious retainers, their chaplain, butlers, 
footmen, ladies’-maids, and all the establishment of luxury. These 
ignoble fowls monopolise the rooms which used to be thronged 
with the gay, the rich, and the well-born; the scene of so many 
Sites, s0 many brilliant conversations, so many love stories. 
Such in reality was the state of the chateau of the Capelmonte, 
only that no old woman took care of the feathered tenantry. ‘They 
had remained, untended and uncared-for, the casual offspring of 
one or two which the rapacity of the marauder had overlooked ; and 
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now their offspring had it all to themselves, and only suffered from 
the occasional requisitions of the goat-herd, who treated himself to 
a chicken or a pullet when he wanted either, but who was too far from 
any market to make a more wholesale appropriation profitable, 

It was in front of this uncomfortable-looking mansion that Sir 
Philip and the priest sat down. 

The latter began the story. ‘ Yonder,” said he, pointing to 
the ruined village, “‘was once a happy community, and in the 
Castle, in my own recollection, lived a nobleman who held princely 
state; and to let you at once into my history, and so increase, 
perhaps, the interest of what I have to tell, I may at once admit 
that the nobleman was my own brother. My brother,’’ continued 
the priest, “ was unfortunately affected by the sceptical spirit of 
of the age. He became a Liberal, and was deeply committed to all 
the designs of the Revolutionists. It was in vain I argued against 
the ruinous course in which he had embarked. The Capelmonte 
are obstinate and rash. The Count was convinced of the rectitude 
of his designs, and of the corruption of the Government. I, who 
am a servant of the Church, had little interest in canvassing such 
questions, for it must always be the duty of Churchmen to oppose 
revolution, and support legitimate rule. I. did not betray my 
brother, but there were no want of spies. Some of his domestics 
and some of the villagers were in the pay of the police: and, how. 
ever true your proverb, ‘ that there is honour among thieves’ may 
be in England, it is certainly not to be relied on in Italy. Had I been 
in the council of the authorities, I believe I would have warned 
him to escape; luckily, I was not so, for undoubtedly, as events 
proceeded, it became clearly the interest of my party that the 
government of the Ferdinand should be maintained, and I am glad 
I was spared the contest between duty and inclination. The crisis 
came unexpectedly to me. 1 was in the Castle when the Sbirri 
arrived, accompanied by several traitors from the village. ‘These got 
‘entrance into the Castle, and took possession of the gates, and before 
half-an-hour had elapsed the Count and his lady were on their way 
to Naples. [ thank God his daughter (my niece) was not then im 
the Castle, though, after all, worse may have happened to her ; but 
Thad an opportunity given me to save the Count’s son. Before 
the Sbirri arrived, Roberto had escaped. Where that lad is now I 
do not know. It was not safe for him to remain in Neapolitan 
territory, for even the Abruzzi is only a secure hiding-place to 4 
man who has rendered himself atrocious by unheard-of crimes. To 
such a one, there is no place so secure as this country ; for the 
brigand-traitors, all, are also cowards, and hesitate to injure 4 
man who they know will not scruple to avenge himself by treachery 
or cruelty worse even than their own. But the Abruzzi is no sale 
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hiding-place for a political refugee, who has commited no other 
grime than conspiracy against Government.” , 

Sir Philip, who had all along listened attentively to the priest’s 
story, had become nervously excited towards the close, and had the 
Monk seen his face, he would have observed a sudden pallor 
geome over it. Still it was with a firm voice that he said— 

‘*T am deeply interested, sir, in your story, because I think I 
have met somewhere in England your nephew. Was he a tall, 
slight-formed man, unlike the Italian type in being fair, and with 
blue eyes? Had he not a slight stoop in his figure? and, if I 
mistake not, did he not walk slowly and draggingly, as if there 
was a want of elasticity in his frame ?’’ 

“You have described him not inaccurately,” said the priest. 
“Tt is certain he was in England at one time, though that is long 
ago, and I have since lost all trace of him. Poor fellow! I hope 
he is dead, for there is little to console him here. His father 
and mother in prison, if alive; and his sister, God only knows 
where ; his property sequestrated, his house a ruin.”’ 

“Could you recollect,’ said Sir Philip, ‘‘ about the time when 
he was in England ?”’ | 

“Tcan,’’ said the priest; ‘‘ for it was in 1848, the year of the 
revolution, that a friend of mine recognised him in London.” 

Sir Philip pressed his hands to his forehead, and a deep sob 
escaped, notwithstanding all his efforts at command. The priest 
turned round. Sir Philip’s face was averted and covered by his 
hand but the whole frame quivered with emotion. The curiosity 
of the priest was deeply excited. He ceased his narrative and 
gazed on Sir Philip. 

At last Sir Philip turned round, and the priest was surprised 
at the paleness of the face and the rigid compression of the lips. 
Sir Philip saw his surprise, and, recovering himself with an effort, 
sud, “ Forgive me, sir; but I am liable to severe spasms, and have 
been suffering ; but it is over now, and I am better.” 

The priest did not reply for some time; a shade of thought 
passed over his impassive features. In a little while he resumed 
his narrative. 

“IT sometimes think,” said he, “ that Roberto will return, and 
that the old house will be restored to its pristine state. We are an 
old family—the Capelmonte,—and if Roberto be dead, I am the 
last of the name, and, of course, it will terminate with me. Per- 
haps, according to your Enylish notions, it is as well it should; for 

admit that a family whose retainers were professed brigands, is out 
of place in this age of the world. And, indeed, the relation of the 
y to its retainers was itself an anachronism, for although 
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the people around us were robbers, we were courtiers—educated, alf 
of us, abroad, and civilised by travel,—and, therefore, out of keep. 
ing in the Abruzzi. But this anomalous state of society is now 
broken up. The robbers still remain—not, indeed, in this district, 
for our friend Sasio is a peaceful fellow ; but in other parts of the 
Abruzzi they are not uncommon. [But the nobles have vanished, 
and perhaps it is the want of the little control they exercised, which 
has made the Abruzzi the resort of all that is most savage and crud 
in Italy. I have often doubted, familiar as I am with brigands, 
whether the chivalry and romance with which your English legends 
associate the outlaws of Sherwood, or the Highland Caterans, are not 
the embellishment of romance. Certainly they do not exist a 

the genus robber of this country. The only thing I can say in their 
favour is, that they are devoted Catholics, and thorough believers 
in the virtue of absolution to save from punishment in the next 
world the most atrocious criminals. But we wander from the sub. 
ject, and, indeed, my story is finished.’’ 

Sir Philip had recovered his self-possession, and said, ‘ Oneof 
the personages in your history you said little about, and yet your 
allusion interested me. If it do not distress you to tell me what 
became of the Count’s daughter——’’ 

The brow of the priest contracted, and his lips were compressed, 
“ Of her,” said he, “ I would rather not speak. And yet, why not? 
She, too, I suppose, is dead; and as you seem interested, I will tell 
you all | know. Once there came to our village a young English. 
man. Why, I do not exactly know, for our district had an evil 
reputation ; and few foreigners, and, least of all, Englishmen, came 
there voluntarily. Some did come against their will, and wereglad 
to.get. away again at any price. But this gentleman came of his 
own pleasure, and this it was that attracted us to him. It was ata 
village jé/e he first made his appearance, which, perhaps, was the 
reason why he had come there in safety, for the Abruzzi had onesavage 
virtue then-—they did uot, in general, murder on séée days. Indeed, on 
these occasions.a stranger would have thought them the most peace 
ful, gay, and harmless.of people. It might have been different the 
day after our /éte ; for the stranger, though he had come unattended, 
had the appearance of one who could have paid a good ransom. 
But my brother took him under his protection, and invited hime 
stop a few days at the Castle. I met him there frequently. There 
was Something in him which both attracted and repeiled. He was 
proud and reserved; but. this seemed to spring irom a melancboly 
disposition rather that from any feeling of superiority. His ol 
versation showed a depth of thought and a breadth of observation 
which it was a great relief to.me to meet with in the somewhat 
ununtellectual society at the Castle ; while the sportsman habits au# 
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warlike instincts of my brother and nephew wore attracted by the 

'y narrative of his incidents of a life passed apparently in 
search of danger and adventure. These were the attractive phases 
of his’ character; what repelled you from him was a want of 

hy with anyone élse—a cold indifference, which you could 
got call seltishness ; for he was not self-indulgent, but ascetic, and, 
I think, esteemed himself as little as he did other people; but it 
seemed to arise from a Solomon feeling and a Solomon experience of 
life—a turn of mind common enough with you Englishmen, and 
which explains your suicidal reputation, but unknown to us of 
Italy; But there was one of ovr family in whom he did feel an 
interest, arid that was my brother’s daughter Alicia. I can 
easily understand the attraction. She had barely passed from 
childhood, and was perfectly innocent, happy, and artless, and the 
freshness of her mind was something new to the Envlishman, as it 
was exquisitely attractive to me. Now, | daresay you have re. 
marked that a gloomy, laughty mean, especially if good-looking, is 


sure'to attract the faricy of a girl such as I have deseribed Alicia 
Capelmonte, She thinks there is an unknown and inexhaustible 
; store of thought and feeling hid in these self-concentrated natures, 


and the perception that they are not happy attracts that feeling of 
pity which, | believe, is the strongest feeling in woman. Whatever 


; might be the process, my niece became attached to the Englishman, 
i and he, somewhat to my surprise, returned her passion with an 
. intensity which made me modify the untavourable impression J had 
i formed of his heart. It was not long before they came to an under. 


e standing, atid the stranger immediately followed it up by demanding 
d of my brother the hand of his daughter. This my brother, however, 
is had not reckoned on. A hearty sportsman and a man of pleasure my 
a brother was, nevertheless, a Capelmonte, which, if you were not a 
ie sttanger'to Italian history, would tell you was a family with whom 
e pride-of birth was almost a mania. Even/,a servant of the Church, 
still feel the hereditary spirit’ tingle in my veins when I see all 


e- around me the ancient in name trodden under-foot, and men of 
ne yesterday, men of the Bourse, or of the gambling-room, thrust into 
d, their place.’’ 

n. Sit’ Philip felt 2 momentary sense of amusement at this ebullition 
0 ofthe worldly spirit in the priest, but he knew Italy too well to be 
re much surprised at it. ‘* [ respect your feelings,” said he. ‘‘ Wa 
og English, also, have our family pride, mushroom,as our best names.are, 


ny compared with those in Italy, which date from the Roman, Empire.’” 
The priest was pleased, and continued his narrative. 

“1 daresay it took your countrymen by surprise when, the Count 

tok: bim: that Iris alliance was out of the question, He revealed. his 

name—Sir Philip Warden—to my brother, and attempted to explain 
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that in his own country the position of his family was of the highest 
But my brother could not, or would not, understand him, and gg 
they were both passionate men the result was a quarrel, and gy 
order. for Sir Philip to leave the Castle. He did so, and T neve 
saw. Alicia smile after that day. She went about the house a 
usual, fulfilling her duties listlessly, but her spirits were gone, Jt 
was evident her heart had been given to Sir Philip, and his absenos 
only deepened the impression he had made by allowing socpe to hep 
faney to endow him with qualities which, no doubt, he did not 
possess. I think so because, had he loved her as she loved him, or 
had he been an Italian and not an Englishman, he would not have 
given up the pursuit ; but we never heard of him again’ for years, 
It may detract from your notions of Italian fidelity when I tell you 
that a year after the Englishman’s visit Alicia became the wife of 
an Italian nobleman. It mav console you to know that the union 
was. not a happy one, and that none of her relatives felt much regret 
when the news of his death arrived. After that we had many 
things to attend to, for it was then that my brother was arrested, 
and the family ruined. It was, therefore, with a feeling of surprise 
and satisfaction that I learned, soon after, that Alicia and the 
Englishman had met again, and been married. ‘They went to 
England, where Sir Philip had large properties, and, as I learned 
from. a priest who had been in the neighbourhood, they were for 
some time happy ; but our family is an unlucky one, and from the 
same source I learned afterwards that a quarrel had taken place, 
and a separation ensued.”’ 

**Did your correspondent tell you the reason of separation?” 
asked Sir Philip. 

“ He did not,”’ said the priest ; ‘‘ he saw my niece by my desire 
after the separation, and she declined to give him any explanation. 
She affirmed her innocence, but said, she was content, for the sake 
of Sir Philip, to be considered in the wrong. She could not clear 
herself, she said without betraying other people; and as for 
herself. ‘ What am I,’ she said ‘ in this country ? No one will believe 
me; and Sir Philip’s reputation is dearer to me than my own.’ ” 

‘* That is all,” he continued, ‘‘ I know of Lady Warden. I have 
since several times caused inquiries to be made, but without result. 
She had left that part of the country under a borrowed name, and 
my conviction is she is dead. And here concludes all I 
have to. say of those to whom this castle. once belonged, and 
who had lived there for many centuries, and. now I must 
leave this place. You have extracted this long story from me by 
mentioning that at one time you had met Roberto, who, if alive, 18 
sull the head of my house. Perhaps you may meet him again; if 8 
tell him there is still one living who feels for him, and who heres 
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may beable to assist him and——’’ The narrator paused, and 
said, with a marked emphasis, “‘ and one who, though a priest, still 
considers himself a Capelmonte, and bound to revenge the wrongs of 
his race.’ ’ 

Sir Philip glanced at the face of his companion. The subdued 
somewhat stolid look of the ecclesinstic had vanished, and there was 
aproud hearing and a flash in the eye which showed that the old 
brigand blood yet boiled beneath the serge. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was shortly after this conversation that Sir Philip had gone 
toAmalfi. Since his arrival he had kept mostly to his apartments 
im the hotel, and had excited the curiosity and interest of the 
landlord ly his settled melancholy and the care with which he 
shunned all intercourse. At night, too, he had often been heard 
walking for hours in his bed-room, and the landlord doubted whether 
heslept at.all. The opinion of the landlord and lis wife was that their 
guest was not altogether in his proper senses—s conclusion in which 
the friends of the landlord concurred, when they learned that the 
Englishman had taken for himself alone the whole of the little hotel. 

Lord Grahame Falconer was informed by che landlord that his 
guest had given strict orders he should see noone, But his lordship 
was not to be denied ; and a Napoleon quietly introduced into the 
landlord’s hands, coupled with an assurance that he was sure Sir 
Philip would be glad to see him, and with a positive assertion that 
he-was determined to get in, overcame his scruples. 

His lordship entered the room where Sir Philip was sitting, 
unannounced. He was more taken by surprise than Sir Philip, so 
much was he struck with the change in his appearance. 

‘What the devil have you been about ?’’ was the first saluta- 
tiomof his lordship. ‘‘ Have you had fever, or what has happened ?’’ 

“Nothing whatever,” said Sir Philip, coming forward with his 
uaal gentlemanly manner and shaking hands with his friend— 
“nothing whatever; only I am somewhat knocked-up with the heat, 
aad I have not been very well. I am glad, very glad, to see you.’’ 

Lord Grahame had his doubts of the sincerity of this statement. 
Tojudge from Sir Philip’s expression of face, his sentiments might 
be supposed the reverse; but this was only at first. The. strong 
control Sir Philip exercised over his emotions soon banished every 
trace of annoyance. 

Lord Grahame began his attack upon Sir Philip by explaining 
‘him the state of parties, and the career which was open to him if 
heliked to avail himself of it. He found Sir Philip quite disposed 
‘ehis-projects. “I will do anything,”’ he said, “ which will distract 
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my attention, and I will try again whether the game of politics cay 
have that effect. It answered well at one time of my life, an 
believe me, my lord, I need it now.” é 

‘May I be your confidant ?’’ said his lordship; “ perhaps J 
could assist you; at all events, I would not betray. There is some 
heavy secret on your heart. I am an old man, but I have always 
taken an interest in you. Is it the old sorrow again, my friend? 
I often thought you never entirely got over it; but I thought time 
was gradually healing the wound.”’ 

“You have a right,’ said Sir Philip, “if any one has, to m 
confidence; but, believe me, what I have recently suffered cannot 
be assuaged by any sympathy. I will bear it better alone, | 
must so bear it to the end of my days, Let us not speak of it o 
the past. Let us look only to the future, I accept the proposition 
you have made me. I will return to England and if an exclusive 
devotion to public life can secure me the confidence of our party 
they may rely, at least, on that: for henceforth I have no other life, 
I will return with you when you please, to-morrow, if it suits you,” 

“ Tt will be time enough in a day or two,’’ said Lord Grahame; 
‘* we will, at any rate, leave this hotel to-morrow; and if you will 
allow me to direct your steps, we will go to Paris. It isa better 
place for getting rid of evil thoughts than here.”’ 

The two friends accordingly went to Paris; but Sir Philip was 
not more at peace there than in Amalfi. The amusements of 
Paris, as they are called, were to him only so many sources of 
fatigue and ennui; and, indeed, sorrows which we cannot forget, 
and which have their root in our own evil passions, become more 
poignant amid scenes which, to a mind untainted by remorse 
apd unembarrassed by anxiety, excite laughter, or gratify curiosity. 
For the pleasure or interest displayed by others, only reveals more 
clearly to the victim of remorse, and unavailing regret his 
isolation, and adds to his sufferings the painful effort which even 
the proudest insensibly makes to hide his feelings from others, and 
to make believe that he sympathises with the rest. Ah! in such 
scenes full many a laugh which, to those fresh and young hearts 
which are really interested in what is going on, appears natural and 
in harmony with their own thoughts, is detected by those who 
have gone through the experience of misfortune or folly—that is 
to say, by the majority—by a certain falsity in its key, to be an 
index to feelings and thoughts, which, if expressed in language 
sufficiently graphic, would arrest the smile on the lips of the most 
careless and most innocent of the audience. There is an attra 
tion in real sorrow which compels attention. Its force consists im 
this—that the man possessed by a great sorrow belongs to another 
world of thought; and when it is discovered that such is the cas 
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ple turn round to gaze at this traveller from a far country, who 
has brought with him the very air of the desert. 

Lord Grahame could not understand Sir Philip. Pretty well 
accustomed to the genus blase, there was something in the way 
jn which his friend met all the variety of Parisian life which sur. 
pasred every indifferentism he had yet seen; and when he hinted his 

ise at this listlessness, there was a weary smile came over Sir 
Philip’s face, and a brief attempt to appear amused or ‘interésted, 
which depressed even the triply-polished Epicurianism of his 
lordship. Obviously the simple distraction of the fanewr—generally 
the most potent dissipator of disagreeable thoughts in a town like 
Paris, or rather in Paris, for there is no town like it—would not 
do. Lord Grahame tried other means. But Sir Philip had lost all 
interest in gaming. It seemed to be nothing to him whether le 
gained or lost, and as for intrigue, Lord Grahame was too old; and 
Sir Philip was so cold, so silent, and so indifferent that a younger 
cicerone would have failed to lead him into temptation. 

Sir Philip was unamuseable and Lord Grahame was bored. 

“ This will never do!’’ said his lordship. ‘“ You will be floating 
down the Seine or exposed in the Morgue, if we don’t get out of 
this. Let us co to London—business is what you require. After 
all, ambition is the best antidote. I don’t ask, Sir Philip, what 
itis that weighs so on your spirits. You may tell me, if you like, 
and if I can help you know I will; but, one way or another, you 
must cheer up.”’ 

“My dear fellow,’’ said Sir Philip, with almost a successful 
attempt at gaiety, “ what tragic notion is this you have taken 
into your head? There is nothing the matter with me atall. My 
money matters you know are all right, and I have a career before 
me. What more can I ask? Do you wonder that I am no longer 
@ boy, and feel no zest for the dissipations of Paris,—that I can’t 
laugh at their stupid vaudevilles nor be interested in their miles 
of pictures 2’? 

“T don’t see why you should not as well as I,’ said his 
lordship, “‘ who might be your father. I still cam laugh, thank 
God, and still appreciate a picture. I still like a dinner at the 
Maison Dore. and, above all, it is a pleasant sight in this miserable 
world—the Boulevard. Italian. I can’t understand a man being 
Unhappy among the men we meet there, some of whom think 
they will never die. I, for one, can’t help catching their spirit. 
Unless one has turned revivalist ; unless one las killed one’s father 
or brother; forged a bill which is stopped at the Bank; lamed 
one’s favourite hunter; tired of one’s favourite mistress, who will 
not take the hint; or any other of those tragic ills that flesh is 
heir to,—so long as I have a good couscience—I mean, so long as 
T 
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I keep on the windy side of the Jane, and have given no excuse ty 
ghosts to disturb my waking or sleeping dreams, and s0 long as | 
am in good health,—I can't, for the lite of me, see why aman can 
help being amused in Paris. If I had the direction of an asylum 
of melancholy macmen, 1 would engage to cure them, if the 
gendarmes would allow me to parade them, in straight jackets, of 
course, xnd becomingly fettered, up and down the Italian of ay 
evening.”’ 

** Well,”’ said Sir Philip, ‘‘ I fear I am one of the incurabies; 
for I confess the most insiped sight of all the insipid sights of Paris 
is these same Boulevards filled evening after evening by people who 
find felicity in eau sucr¢, ices, and lemonade. I am sick of the whole 
affair, I confess. Adlons/ let us to England. ‘There you come 
in cuntact with real interests and real passion ; and the opposition 
of men inv dead earnest fighting for their lives—that is to say, for 
their interests—will perhaps elict a sparkle or two in the smouldering 
heap of ashes which, to speak a4 la tragique, at present covers up 
the volcano of my heart.’’ | 

And again Sir Philip laughed gaily. 

Next morning they left for London, 
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SCOTT’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


Tne deep-rooted and pardonable prejudice, which the licentious 
novels of the last, and of the preceding, century excited against 
works of fiction, is rapidly dying away. If it lingers at all, it is 
confined to narrow-minded circles, into which broader and more 
enlightened views have not succeeding in penetrating. 

To the narrative form of literature, as such, no reasonable 
objection can possibly be made. Nor is fiction itself necessarily 
objectionable. The accurate and learned historian is most read- 
able and instructive, when he thoroughly throws himself into the 
spirit of his subject, and describes, pleasantly and vividly, the 
actions of the real persons the story of whose eventful lives he 
is narrating. He is most successful, when he enables his reader to 
discover for himself, from the actions and events he is describing, 
the motives and circumstances which led to these events. The 
historical novelist, on his side, is most deserving of praise, when 
he contrives to give life and substance to the shadowy persons and 
deeds which uncertain tradition has handed down, and compels the 
reader to sympathise with, and for his heroes and heroines. 

A well-written and successful history, ostensibly confining itself to 
what has actually taken place, must, therefore, produce on the mind. 
ofthe reader much the same effect as that at which the novelist aims. 
There are, however, certain marked differences between these two 
forms of literature. The graphic and learned historian is closely 
bound down by facts, which he dares not alter ; he is not permitted to 
give his imagination any latitude, nor to introduce into his narrative 
purely fictitious personages, though by so doing he might greatly 
enhance the interest of his work. The novelist, on the other hand, 
has much more freedom, though after all, not as much as he is 
commonly credited with having, for he too must, above all things, 
make his characters act consistently and naturally. To reproduce 
nature faithfully is the greatest triumph of art; the endeavour 
to do so must keep the literary artist, whether historian or novelist, 
within the bounds of reason and propriety. 

A novel may be defined to be the history of persons, generally 
fictitious, but whether real or fictitious so pourtrayed as to be true 
tothe weaknesses and peculiarities of human character. A history 
% the other hand, is, or professes to be, an unvarnished account of 
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the lives of real persons and of the events in which they actually 
took part. Occasionally the novelist takes for his heroes and 
heroines real persons and adheres closely to the story of their lives 
as related in authentic histories; but if he purposely departs from 
the known sequence of events, if he introduces fictitions charac 

if he relates conversations, which probably took place, but which he 
cannot prove did actually take place, his work is only classed 
among novels, though it may give a better description of the past 
than half the so-called histories in existence. 

Shakespeare’s historical plays are brilliant pictures of the life 
and manners of the past, and some of the scenes he has reproduced 
fare more exact representations of what occurred than the accounts 
given of them by Hume and some other historians. Still it is not 
felt that Richard III. and Henry V. ought to be classed among 
histories, properly so called. 

The historian, the novelist, the dramatist, the traveller one and 
all have the same great object to accomplish, though each adopts a 
different method. They have, one and all, to describe to the reader 
either what has taken place, or what he may suppose has occurred, in 
fact, though each adopts a peculiar method, the description of 
men, manners, customs, events, and places is the object they all 
keep before them, and which they try to accomplish. The more 
skilfully the narrator throws himself into his subject, the more 
vividly he describes, the more clearly he seems to see, what he is 
committing to paper, the greater his triumph, the more useful his 
labours, the more lasting his influence for good or evil. 

How especially true is this of the traveller! He must throw 
himself into his work, heart and soul. He must describe, as if he 
understood, everything he saw. Nay, more, he must compel his 
readers to see those scenes and places which he is describing. 

All novels of necessity deal with the lives and histories of 
‘persons ; the principal difference between the historical novel and 
the ordinary work of fiction is that though the former introduces 
real men and women, who have actually lived and died, fictitious 
personages and conversativns are also made use of to heighten the 
interest of the narrative: the latter, that is to say novels nd 
commonty classed as historical, concerns itself with persons mM 
historically famous, and who, generally speaking, are the creations 
of the writer's imagination from first to last, but who are intended 
to represent the manners and customs of the age, and usually of 
the country to which the writer and the reader belong. Practically, 
therefore, well-written novels, whether treating of the past or the 
present, have much in common with, and are not necessarily les 
useful in their place, than histories. Indeed, it would not be # 
exaggeration to say, that much of what has until recently, be# 
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palmed off as sober history, has been less trustworthy and not more 


valuable than some of Sir Walter Scott’s finest novels, 
Any writer who attempts to describe the manners and customs 
of men, or to delineate the peculiarities of foreign nations, must 
have his heart overflowing with love for his fellow-creatures ; must, 
in fact, be full of sympathy for all that belongs to man. Unless 
he has this generous love, this far-reaching sympathy, he may 
uce an able and valuable work—he may bring commanding 
abilities and great learning to his labour,—but he fails to touch 
the heart of his readers; he does not cause a chord to vibrate 
that places them and him in unison. It was this kindness of 
ition, this wonderful sympathy with and for all men, women, 
and children, for their woes and joys, which made Charles Dickens 
the most popular novelist of his day. 

Little more than a century ago, it was generally thought that 
the power of the novel was limited, and that it always must remain 
so. Critics fancied—they could hardly have thought seriously 
about the matter—that a novel might be readable and instructive, 
but that it could be nothing more. How it came about that they 
failed to perceive that any book which was unusually interesting 
and attractive must command many readers, and must, consequently, 
be capable of exercising a powerful and lasting influence over the 
minds of many of those who read it, is inconceivable. That the novel 
could ever become a favourite form of literature; that it would 
come to be read by all classes ard occupy the pen of some of the 
ablest men in every age and country,—seemed to them impossible. 

Two great novels had already been produced, the history of which 
ought to have taught the critics wisdom. The one, Don Quixote, 
had, in some respects, revolutionised the opinions of Spain, and had 
stamped out the dying embers of Spanish chivalry; the other, Gil 
Blas, morally and intellectually far inferior to the work of Cervantes, 
had soon become an universal favourite in France, and had helped 
to strengthen the affectation and heartlessness of its people. Dean 
Swift had also published his marvellously powerful, though un- 
pleasantly coarse, satires in the form of novels, and still the critics 
remained sceptical. 

It was not until long after Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett 
had tried their hands at writing novels, and had commanded the 
attention of hundreds of thousands of eager and interested readers, 
not until after Johnson had produced “ Rasselas,’’ and Goldsmith 
fiven to the world his genial and touching “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
that the critics began to waver. It was not until Voltaire had 
produced ‘* Candide,” Giethe “ The Sorrows of Werther,” and 
“Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” Manzoni ‘‘The Betrothed 
Lovers,” and Scott the “ Waverley Novels,” that public opinion 
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‘and the reluctant critics confessed that novels must henceforth rank 
not merely as works of art, but for the enormous influ 
or evil, they would exercise over the opinions and morals of 
Classes and nations. 1 

A novel of the highest order of merit can convey lessons as im. 
pressive as any which the preacher desires to inculcate. It may 
expand the sympathies of its readers, and raise their thoughts tog 
higher level. It may fill their hearts with love for the beautiful, 
the noble, the good. It may teach the history cf past times ani 
place before the reader vivid pictures of what has been, or it 
enable him to see the temptations and sorrows which deep down ia 
the abysses of modern society exist in so many homes. It may 
give new impulses to actions, new motives to life, and may place 
mew aims before the reader. It may ennoble those who come 
under its powerful influence, and mould the lives and colour the 
thoughts of millions. Therefore it may—nay, it often is a powerful 
agent for good. But it may be a deadly instrument of evil, in 
other cases. It may narrow the sympathies, pervert the affections, 
fill the heart with low and sensual tastes, and degrade all those who 
drink in its baneful lessons. It may excite admiration for vice, 
and arouse disgust for virtue. It may unfit a man for the every. 
day duties of life, and make him repine at that which he ought 
calmly to bear and resist. The novel may as surely degrade as it 
can exalt. All depends on the tendencies of the work and the 
objects and principles of the writer. 

Those who find that they cannot any longer deny the power of 
the novel are sometimes disingenuous enough to assert that the 
novel lives only on sufferance, and that it owes its immense power 
to the follies and ignorance of a frivolous and irreligious age. There 
is not u particle of truth in such statements. 

In sober earnest, the novel is now the most powerful engine for 
good or evil which modern literature possesses. There is no reason 
why a well-written and moral novel should not have the greatest 
power for good. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” in this country at any 
rate, struck a chord which has never ceased to vibrate, and which 
forced the English to feel for and with the down-trodden slaves of 
America. No sermon, no book of travels, could have produced 
such an effect. 

The greatest talents and the ripest scholarship have sometimes 
been found among novelists. ‘The most lasting influence has bee 
exerted by some of them. The loftiest morality and the mos 
unblushing profligacy have equally found advocates among them: 





The soundest philosophical and political views, the deadliest and 


most overt attacks on religion, the most generous invectives 
despotism,—one and all have found in the novel a fitting dress, 
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dhe surest means of approaching the hearts of the masses of the 
e. 

Of course in this, as in every other branch of literature, it is only 
dhe well-written work which can exercise great power fur good or 
evil. The inferior writer, whether he tries his unskilful hand at 
sermons or novels, poetry or philosophy, though he may blacken 
gcores of reams of paper with ink, finds that his arrows are pointless, 
that his words fall dead and unheeded. There must be something 
of importance to impart; there must be the power to impart it. 
Whether the form adopted be that of the novel or the history, the 

or the sermon, unless the matter and style are good the effect 
will be ephemeral and trifling. 

The fact must be admitted that a great novel is a wonderful work 
of art; that its good or bad influence is far reaching and lastins. 
The finest novels of the past are eagerly read by all classes and 
gootinue to influence all ranks and conditions. No other writer 
¢an command such a constituency, no other teacher so many 
enthusiastic disciples, as the novelist of genius. In all probability 
the power of the novel will for many years to come continue to 
augment, as the number of intelligent readers increases and the 
prejudice against this form of literature diminishes. 
it It is, however, only the well-written novel which is entitled to 
i praise arid respect. The sensational, badly-worked-out, and worth- 
he less stuff, which is poured into the circulating libraries, is perhaps 

eagerly read by excitable girls and thoughtless shopboys, but is 
of ME speedily forgotten. A worthless book, because it is in the novel 
he form, may chance to be read, but it does not and cannot influence the 
manners and opinions of the age. It may ruin the young people 
who read it, but will not influence the masses of the nation unless 
a work of real genius. 

Although only one novel in twenty may rise above mediocrity, 
and only one in fifty may take a lasting place in literature, and not 
one in five hundred may continue to exert a marked influence, the 
number of novels written in a decade is so enormous that, admitting 
that the above figures represent the proportion of the works of merit, 
permanent and important additions are yearly made to the books 
which are deserving of attentive perusal. For variety of subjects, 

ing, and numbers, the novel literature of this country deserves 
consideration. 

It is not desirable to permit children, at any rate, to read novels ; 
nor should anyone allow fiction to form the greater part of his rea:- 
ing. Those who never read works of fiction are not of necessity the 

and wisest of men and woman; while those who only read 
Hovels are assuredly doing their best to unfit themselves for the 
Work of life. Perhaps, however, it is better to read nothing but 
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novels than to read nothing at all; but there must be something 
radically wrong when fiction forms the whole, or even the princi. 
pal part of the intellectual food. 

Instances of the mischief done by an unrestrained passion for 
fiction are probably familiar to all. What can be sadder than the 
following example, which will serve as a type of an extensive class? 
A poor Welshman, of humble extraction, was, by the exertions of his. 
friends, placed, more than thirty years ago, in a Dissenting training 
college. In due course he became a minister. He was unfit for 
the walk in life his ambitious friends had chosen for him. Naturally 
vicious, profligate, and untruthful, he needed close and healthy study 
to keep him within due bounds. Unfortunately, he gave himself 
up to reading the veriest trash which the cheap circulating libraries 
placed within his reach. ‘The books he read still more unfitted him. 
for the ministry, and, if that were possible, consummated his ruin, 
intellectually and morally. He was ultimately driven in disgrace 
from the ministry. Since then he has led a vagrant and degraded 
life, some episodes in which have been far from creditable to him, 
He continues to devour nothing but novels of the worst stamp, and 
at all hours of the day, when he has a iittle leisure, can be seep 
stretched on a sofa reading the daily volume. His ill-trained 
children have faithfully followed in his steps. Their education has. 
leen completely neglected, and their accomplishments consist in 
being able to read. They used to have five or six tickets for the 
free library of the town in which they lived. At all hours of the 
day, and occasionally half through the night, these children, the 
oldest a half-educated girl of twenty-two, the youngest a boy of 
seven or eight, are to be seen with novels before them. Of choice, 
they select books destitute of ability and artistic skill, and confine 
themselves to most objectionable works. From the father to the 
youngest child they are novel mad, and they think of nothing, care 
for nothing but corrupt literature. Perhaps it is such cases as 
this which set some people strongly against all novels, but the 
abuse of anything cannot fairly be urged against its moderate and 
discreet use. Great novelists do not claim for their works exclu- 
sive attention. ‘They only seek for them a place by the side of 
other masterpieces of literature, and they are right in pleading for 
them that they are useful in their place, and that they are not 
inferior to other works of genius. It is not the wuthor’s fault that 


the fascination which novels have for all persons leads many young 


people astray, nor should novel literature, in consequence, be 
banished from its right place, until it is shown that it necessarily 


ollows that the perusal of really well-written and moral novels 1s 
nyurious, and that it more often does evil than good. 


The characters delineated by great novelists with consummate 
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skill and fidelity ought to be carefully studied. A fine novel is not. 
a book that should be laid aside and forgotten as soon as read. 
Like a fine picture, it should be examined again and again, a 
second, even a third perusal may be found necessary. The cha- 
racter of the good and magnanimous knight, Don Quixote, in 
spite of his absurdities, well repays careful study, and teaches the 
student as many lessons, though of a different kind, as the study of 
the character of the Duke of Gloucester in Richard III. Charles 
the Bold, though for different reasons, is as deserving of study, in 
Scott’s ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein,’’ as ‘‘ Othello,” and though the cold. 
hearted and revengeful Balfour of Burley was the creation of an 
artist whose genius fell below that of Shakespeare, his character 

is not without deep interest for those who are able to appreciate: 
Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and Coriolanus. Dickens’s Joe Gargory 

the blacksmith, may call forth as many emotions as Froude’s 
account of Anne Boleyn, though the former is pure fiction and the 
latter thoroughly reliable history. 

Any faithful delineation of character and manners, whether it 
occurs in histories, in plays, or in novels, is almost equally instruc- 
tive and valuable, any difference there may be being due, not to 
the intrinsic differences in these classes of composition, but to the 
differences in the genius of the artists. A great novel as well re. 
pays study as Froude’s history or Macaulay’s splendid fragment of a 
history. The most learned student may be interested in the thread 
of the narrative and in the artistic union of incidents, character, and 
manuers, so as to form one connected and harmonious whole ; but he 
will find greater pleasure in dissecting the characters delineated, in 
comparing their conduct at one time with their conduct at another, 
in forming estimates of their characters, not from what the novelist 
says they are, but from the actions which they are made to commit. 
in judging of their motives from their characters, and in seizing upon 
every sentence which from its wisdom and truthfulness strikes him 
as deserving of special attention. 

The character of Andrew Fairservice, one of Scott’s master. 
pieces, is, apart from the general interest of the wonderful tale to 
which it belongs, a perfect gem. No one who knows how to read 


novels, and reads them to educate himself, and to give himself 


broader and truer views of human nature, could weary of this 
man’s foibles and selfishness. Then, again, Nanty Ewart is a 
character so true to life, so full of pathos, so strange, but withal so 
natura] an union of vice and generosity, that, so far from wearying 
‘the reader, the tenth perusal of ‘* Redgauntlet” would only inten- 
sify and strenghten his interest. 
Scott’s novel’s are full of sentences which convey far more to: 
the mind than can be always gathered from one or two perusals, 
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A singular instance occurs in “ Redgauntlet,”” when Nanty Ewart is 
describing the character of two amiable and worthy Catholic ladies. 
“These Misses Arthciret,’’ said the poor smuggler, ‘feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked, and such like acts, which my poor 
father used to say were filthy rags, but he dressed himself out with 
as many of them as most folk.” In twenty words the prince of 
novelists has described the practical piety of these two good ladies 
as well as the simple-minded purity and worth of the old Scotch 
minister—Nanty Ewart's father. 

Scott’s female characters are even more remarkable, were that 
possible, than his male ones. Of their kind they are unrivalled for 
power and faithfulness ; with some exceptions, however, they are not 
so pleasing, though undoubtedly far more skilfully drawn, than ttiose 
of Dickens. Scott depicted remarkable women acting in strange 
and eventful dramas. Dickens described girls and women of the 
present day, and chiefly belonging to the humber classes. There is 
little remarkable in the circumstances in which the latter play 
their several parts. There may not often be anything out of the 
common run in their abilities or tact, but, there is a sweetness, a 
gentleness about them, which are unrivalled. Dickens delighted 
in describing the domestic virtues. Woman is, in his books, found 
at home, doing her appointed work, soothing and cheering the 
stronger sex. In the works of Scott woman-is not troubled with 
home anxieties, but has loftier destinies. She is the repository of 
state secrets, the counsellor of kings, the support of falling causes. 
Dickens paints woman as she is seen in ten thousand households, 
as she might be seen in every well-ordered family circle. Scott 
describes her as she might be seen, once or twice in a century; yet 
his are the grander, the more majestic pictures, though Dickens’s 
are the more natural and elevating. 

Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray were, at the very least, quite as 
successful in their portraitures of women as the two greatest female 
novelists of England, while all three have described women more 
pleasing and amiable than Jane Austen and Marian Evans have 
done. The former, though she described to the life the manners 
and customs of ladies of the upper middle classes, has not enriched 
the literature of her country with any remarkable and singular. 
—— certainly she has not approached the descriptions of 
Marian Evans, on the other hand, perhaps not very inferior 
in genius to the author of “ Vanity Fair,’ though she has pro- 
duced many remarkable works—works which place her at the very 
head of all the female novelists of the past and present—has not 
equalled some of Dickens's sketches of female character for pathos, 
and certainly has not approached the finest creations of Scott and 
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Thackeray. This is singular, yet, without detracting in the 
slightest degree from her high rank as a novelist, her Dinah 
and Mrs. Poyser, Eppie, and Esther, and Dolly Winthrop, 
are not so fascinating as Rebecca and Die Vernon, not so 
morally lovely as the Sisters in the ‘‘ Battle of Life.’’ or Florence, 
in ‘‘ Dombey and Son.’’ Miss Evans has eclipsed all writers in 
describing the manners and customs of women belonging, not exactly 
to the lowest walks of life, but to those in which education and 
refinement are not generally diffused. She has given the rich and 
well-born an insight into the homes of the peasantry, into the 
family circles of farmers and shopkeepers. Some of her pictures 
derive much of their fascination and interest from dealing with 
comparatively unfamiliar objects. It is doubtful whether the 
children of a small yeoman would appreciate the description of Mrs. 
Poyser, in ‘‘ Adam Bede,”’ as it would be appreciated and enjoyed 
by the inmates of the hall or the rectory. It is not likely that 
*‘ Felix Holt ’’ would receive the same earnest attention in the poor 
homes of underpaid Dissenting ministers as in the mansions 
of wealthy gentlemen and Church dignitaries. Large as is Miss 
Evans’s constituency, it cannot equal that of which Dickens boasted. 
Probably ten people could read again and again, with unfading 
interest, the lives of Nancy and of little Nell, for one who would 
turn with undiminished delight to the eccentricities of Mrs. Holt. 
But, though Marian Evans delights her more intelligent readers, 
she does not insensibly draw all classes together; she does not 
soften the hearts and elevate and purify the feelings of rich and 
poor, high and low. All this Dickens does to perfection. 

Even in the last, and, in some respects, the finest work that 
has come from her gifted pen, there is wanting that power of 
mparting a living interest to her heroines, which Scott and 
Lytton possessed in an eminent degree. With all its merits, as 
unquestionably one of the grandest efforts of the female intellect in 
existence, there is a coldness in “Middlemarch,”’ which, perhaps, 
lessens the value of this magnificent philosophical dissertation on 
the lives and manners of the inhabitants of a small provincial town. 
Dorothea and Celia may be admired, and their faithfulness to 
nature admitted; but few persons will love them—few will feel 
their hearts touched by reading the narrative of their lives. 

It would be wrong not to refer for an instant to the success 
which attended the efforts of the late Lord Lytton to delineate 
female character. This great and illustrious writer perhaps never 
took the position as a man of letters he ought to have done. This 
might be due to the objectionable character of some of his earlier 
works, which created a prejudice against him he never succeeded in 
living down. But in his three greatest works, ‘‘ The Caxtons,”’ 
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**My Novel,” and ‘‘ What will he do with It?” are signs of splendid 
genius, and of a sympathy and love for all. mankind seldom 
equalled. Among the many brilliant pictures of pure-hearted and 
generous women, to be found in these three works, what can 
surpass the description of Mrs. Hazeldean, of Mrs. Dale, of Mrs, 
Caxton, of Blanche? What is there finer, in the whole range of 
novel literature, than the beautiful companion pictures which he 
has given in ‘‘ My Novel” of Helen the Consoler, and Violante 
the Exalter? What more touching is there than the tender 
pictures of home which he has given in these three pure and 
beautiful creations of his genius? Some of his later novels more 
than redeem his fame from the indiscriminate charges brought 
against it. 

By far the most perfect and lovely of all Scott’s characters, 
male and female, is Rebecca, the daughter of Isaac of York. In 
this one instance, at least, Scott painted a character absolutely 
perfect and free from blemish. There is a moral dignity, a 
piety, an earnestness, in the heroic Jewess, which are only fully 
realised when the reader has gone over her life again and again. In 
all the strange scenes, in which she plays her eventful part, she 
preserves the same incorruptible integrity. Few of Scott’s female 
characters are remarkable for tenderness and religious feeling, few 
seem as if they would be quite at home in the ordinary sphere of 
their sex. But Rebecca, whether in the gallery, at the lists of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, or in her father’s home, whether in the power 
of her brutal captors, or at the bedside of the wounded Knight of 
Ivanhoe, is always true to herself, and faultless. When placed at 
the bar, and tried, at Templestowe, before the stern and bigoted Sir 
Lucas de Beaumanoir, on the frivolous charge of witchcraft, where 
on every hand stood professional churchmen—men proverbially 
distinguished for their hardness of heart and cruelty of disposition— 
she was as unmoved as if she had been surrounded by friends. 
That the crafty and licentious Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert should 
have tried to obtain her affection, and to make her his wife, that 
Ivanhoe should be eager to risk his life in an unequal conflict in her 
defence, was perfectly natural, considering what she was. Had her 
beauty and purity not powerfully affected those who came within 
her magic influence the wonder would indeed have been great. 

The interest of the story centres in the Jewish maiden, though 
it is very probable it was not intended that it should. Examined 
critically, there are flaws in the tale which detract from its ~ 
excellence as a work of art. No maiden placed in such circum- 
stances as those in which Rebecca lived could possibly have been 
pure and faultless ; no man exposed to the perils which beset her 
father could have heaped up riches, and lived to become the envy 
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of his neighbours ; the resuscitation of Athelstane is unnatural, 
and instead of adding to, takes from the interest of the story. 
These are trifling faults, and cannot affect the position and reputa- 
tion of the mighty intellect from whose inexhaustible mines of 
wealth the character of Rebecca was drawn. It was reserved for 
Sir Walter Scott to produce the grandest conception of a perfect 
and unselfish woman which exists in literature. 

The description of Rebecca has touched the hearts of many 
men and women not addicted to strong emotion of any kind— 
not easily affected by the creations of the novelist. Thackeray, 
not surely of all men the softest hearted, though in his bosom 
there was a vein of tender humanity to which he scarcely did 
justice, has recorded that he allowed the thought of Rebecca to fill 
his mind, for he longed to see her united to Ivanhoe,—the faithful 
wife of a noble-hearted knight: ‘‘ Indeed I have thought of it,’’ he 
said,“ any time these four and twenty years, ever since, as a boy at 
school, I commenced the noble study of novels, ever since the day 
when, lying on sunny slopes of half-holidays the fair chivalrous 
figures and beautiful shapes of knights and ladies were visible to 
me, ever since I grew to love Rebecca, the sweetest creation of the 
poet’s fancy, and longed to see her righted.”’ 

The lady Rowena is a cold-hearted, and comparatively unin- 
teresting woman compared with the far nobler, far more perfect, 
though most unhappy Rebecca. 

Jeanie Deans is usually considered, next to Rebecca, the finest 
character. in Scott’s novels. The intense truthfulness which she 
¢arried to such an unusual length as to endanger her only sister’s 
life by refusing to tell a falsehood, when public opinion would have 
‘held her justified in departing from the strict. truth, ber heriosm in 
hurrying up to London from Edinburgh, at a time when such a 
journey was thought more of by people, in her humble position, 
‘than a journey round the world would be in these days, and her 
courage in forcing herself into the royal presence to intercede for 
her sister’s life,—these things have made her famous. In other 
Tespects she is not so interesting as some other female characters, 
who might be instanced. There is a quiet Scotch homeliness, a 
primness, indeed, about Jeanie Deans, which ate not so taking with 
the generality of people as the greater polish and refinement of the 
unhappy girl, her sister. The character of Jeanie Deans will always 
remain a favourite, and her perseverance and intrepidity will long 
be held up as models. 

Third in the list certainly comes the incomparable Die Vernon. 
In this accomplished woman Scott has combined many apparently 
contradictory features. Almost any other writer would have failed 
mn the attempt; but h2 was completely successful in making this 
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singular union of manly courage and female gentleness a lifelike 
portrait, not a ridiculous caricature. Her frankness and her 
modesty, her intrepidity and her tenderness, her passionate love of 
out-dvor exercise and her filial devotion, seem to have little in 
common with one another. She has a difficult rd/e to play, but 
succeeds with inimitable grace. She passes unsullied through 
temptation, and is untouched by the evarseness of her cousins. In 
this lovely girl are united tenderness, chivalry, and heroism of the 
grandest type. She is always true to herself, always does the 
right thing at the right moment. She captivates every one who 
reads the history of her life. Her introduction to Frank Osbaldi- 
stone, her courteous and kind protection of him in his uncle’s house, 
her skill in extricating him from the toils which Rashleigh had drawn 
about him, her sorrow and firmness at parting from him, as she be. 
lieved for ever, on the evening when he had just escaped from the 
party which had been conveying Rob Roy to what seemed certain 
death,—all are worthy of her, though they would appear unnatural 
if recounted of any other woman. 

“You know, too, how long and happily I lived with Diana, 
You know how I lamented her, but you do not know, cannot 
know, how much she deserved her husband's sorrow.’’ These few 
touching words so thoroughly express what anyone would expect 
the husband of Diana to feel that they are not likely to impress the 
reader of them properly until he has pondered them well, and yet 
they convey volumes. 

Flora Maclvor, the heroine of “ Waverley,”’ is in many respects 
a noble character: though as skilfully delineated, she is not in. 
trinsically so noble as the three preceding. Her blind constancy 
to the frivolous and tyrannical house of Stewart, quite natural con- 
sidering her education and temperament, savours somewhat «f want 
of reason. Viewed as the type of elevated, unselfish loyalty, she 
is perfect; had the object of ber worship been nobler, more de- 
serving of respect, she might have delighted the thoughtful reader. 
As it is, no one can thoroughly admire a woman who permitted 
what she thought a sense of duty to blind her eyes to the bad- 
ness of the party with which she was siding, and for which she was 
sacrificing her happiness in life. 

In “ Kenilworth ”’ Scott introduces two women both interesting, 
only one of them really remarkable. The latter, the lion-hearted 
Elizabeth, is delineated with a faithfulness which only one- 
or two historians have approached. The queen is made to act the 
part of a monarch, and is represented just that strange mixture of 
ability, firmness, and folly, which have naturally made her the 
wonder of historians. A few days given to the study of this extra- 
ordinary woman, as she appears in “‘ Kenilworth,’’ would convey t0 
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the ordinary reader a more vivid conception of what she was, and of 
the inconsistency and eccentricity of her character, than the perusal 
of all the histories in the language. Scott draws the line with such 
exquisite skill that, while freely exposing her immense self. 
conceit, her passionate love of flattery, her affectation, and her 
foibles, he compels the reader to preserve his respect for her, and to 
confess that, though in many particulars she was a thoroughly 
contemptible specimen of humanity, she was, in others, every inch 
a queen, and more than a woman. ‘The other character is poor 
Amy Robsart, the plaything, and ultimately indirectly the victim 
of her husband, the wily and unprincipled Leicester. The fate of 
Amy Robsart naturally excites a great deal of pity, but she has 
little moral dignity, and no true heroism and nobleness, As the 
type of a frivolous and vain woman, ready to sacrifice her honour 
and sense of duty to wealth and rank, she is perfection. All 
the incidents in her short and troubled career prove this. Dazzled 
by appearances she deserts her amiable and aged father, spurns the 
manly and unselfish lover, who would have made her happy and 
protected her from herself, and throws herself into the arms of the 
lawless and contemptible Leicester. She is, in twenty ways, the 
very opposite of the truthful and open-hearted Rebecca. Scott was 
far too skilful a delineator of character, too stern and conscientious 
a moralist, to let her enjoy in comfort and peace the reward of such 
a miserable course. Indirectly she brought upon herself the 
vengence of Heaven, and died as soon as her presence interfered 
with her husband’s ambitious projects for his self-aggrandisement. 
In ‘St. Ronan’s Well’’ are two women who have nothing in 
common. Both are exceedingly interesting, and the wonderful 
character of the one is exquisitely drawn. In Meg Dods, Scott 
described one of the most singular compouns of sturdy inde. 
pendence, irritable generosity, and sterling gooduess which even his 
imagination was able to create. There is something about Meg 
Dods which compels the reader to like lier, and to admire her. As 
a type of a class of Scotch women no longer existing, she is of more 
than ordinary interest. She is one of the most extraordinary of all 
Scott’s creations. The other woman described in this tale is the 
wayward and sadly-afflicted Clara Mowbray. There is something 
inexpressibly touching in her blighted life and dreadful death. 
Happiness, under the circumstances in which, her own want of 
prudence had placed her was impossible. ‘To have permitted her 
and the high-spirited young earl, whom she loved so devotedly and 
unselfishly, to end their days in quiet and joy would have required 
such an unnatural combination of circumstances, such a perversion 
of the order of nature, that Scott could not have been pardoned had 
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the made all come right. St. Ronan’s is a tale of sin and sorroy, 
almost as well written as ‘‘ Kenilworth.”’ 

In another of Scott’s novels are introduced three masterpieces of 
female character; two of the three are described with his usual 
felicity. Margaret, the heroine of the “‘ Fortunes of Nigel,” jg 
certainly a sly and artful young woman, and does not deserve Re 
ultimate good-fortune, and one almost grudges it to her. But 
poor Dame Nelly, who is not so bad as she seemed to be, is more 
an object of pity than aversion, while Martha Trapbois is a ster 
compound of uprightness and virtue. There is something truly 
affecting 1 in this heroic woman’s character, and in the unselfish devo- 
tion with which she protected and restrained her wretched father, 
Beneath a rough exterior were hidden many of the noblest traits 
of womanhood, and examined dispassionately Martha Trapbois bears 
comparison with nearly any heroine that any other novelist has 
immortalised. 

In the ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’’ Catherine,the glover’s daughter, 
is a beautiful and gentle character. She is too good for the rough 
and bloodthirsty age in which she lived, perhaps unnaturally perfect 
and pure; but she is a grand picture of a true woman, and the 
quiet resignation with which she brought her influence to bear on 
Henry Smith, and then uncomplainingly became the partner of his 
life, has something almost divine in it. 

In the longer poems which, with marvellous skill, the great 
novelist produced, are two or three really fine women. Perhaps the 
most attractive and amiable is Ellen, who sheds such undying interest 
over the “‘ Lady of the Lake.” 

Is not the thoughtful study of these characters certain to be 
attended with good? But these are not all the true women whom 
Scott has described, while the works of other great novelists abound 
in characters little less interesting and instructive. Say what the 
opponents of novels can, they will never be able to destroy the in- 
fluence a great novelist must exercise; they will never be able to 
show that men and women are not gainers by studying such 
characters as Rebecca and Diana, provided, of course, that they do 
not allow their passion for fiction to make them neglect other and 
more important studies and pursuits. 
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Pepin McNaage. 


THE ROMANCE OF PEPIN McNIDGE. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS, 





BY EDWARD MARKWICK. 





CHAPTER III. 


Os the morning that succeeded the events narrated in our last 
chapter, Pepin awoke at an early hour, and immediately got out of 
bed to look out of his window, when he discovered that the snow 

. was deeper than ever, but that the wind had considerably abated. 
And now that he could coolly contemplate what was before him, 

: and consider the sober reality unbiassed by the vagaries of an ima- 

gination heated by excitement and wine the prospect of walking 
twenty miles after eight o’clock at night in that deep snow did seem 
an undertaking of a somewhat difficult:and perilous character. And 
though that sweet feminine influence was as potent as ever in cheer 
ing and inspiriting him, yet he could not prevent a touch of melan- 
choly pervading all the business transactions of that day, or a feeling, 

: when he tied up a~bundle of stockings, that perhaps it was for the 
last time. And he felt quite thankful when the time arrived for 
the shutters to go up, so that he could turn all his attention to the 
carrying out of his project. 

He had partially taken the cook into his confidence; at least 
he had told her that it was absolutely necessary for him to be out 
very, very late that night, and had got her to promise that she 
would come down and open the door for him, when awakened by 
the pulling of a piece of string, one end of which was to be tied to 
her thumb, while the other hung out of the window. Then he 
arrayed himself in his thickest coat and boots, encased his legs in 
leggings, and drew his Scotch cap tightly on to his head ; and having 
put the precious letter and purse at the bottom of his trousers 
pocket, grasped his thick stick and sallied forth. 

_ The wind had again risen and was blowing furiously, whirling 
the snow flakes, which still continued to fall, in his face, and down 
his neck, and up his sleeves, in a most unpleasantly persevering 
Manner, while huge masses of cloud scudded across the face of the 
moon with a rapidity that made its welcome gleams of silvery light 


but few and far between. Altogether, the night seemed to be get- I | 
U | 
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ting blacker an} murkier thanever. Atfirst the path was tolerably 
easy to walk, owing to the beaten track made by Previous foot. 
passengers. But presently, as he left the town far behind him, and 
got into a less frequented road, this track entirely disappeared, and 
he had te walk in snow up to his knees, sometimes making a false 
step, and then plunging in up to his waist. Luckily, his legs, 
besides beiny long, were thin, which enabled him to cut through 
the snow with comparative ease ; and never before, in the whole 
course of his existence, had these legs displayed their capabilities 
to greater advantage ; they strode on with a reckless determination 
and devil-may-care sort of bearing that would have instilled hope 
into the breast of the most faint-hearted of travellers. 

Now Pepin had only travelled that road once, and that was in 
the summer ; so his remembrance of its general bearings was rather 
vague and indistinct. However, before starting he had made inquiries 
in a roundabout and diplomatic way, and had ascertained that he 
only had to keep quite straight up the main road, to arrive at 
Wixley. This he thought would be quite easy, as there wasa 
hedge along both sides of tke road, which even by night would 
serve as a guide in default of anything more trustworthy. But he 
had yet to discover how fallacious the “keep quite straight” 
direction is. Before he had gone two miles, he came to a place 
where the road divided itself into two, both appearing just the 
game size, and both having hedges on either side. But having at 
last discovered a signpost, he, with his stick carefully scraped off 
the snow that had collected on the face of this board, and then 
patiently waited for a glimpse of the moon to enable him to decipher 
the directions ; but he waited in vain, for when he saw the moon’s 
face tor a moment, before he could turn round and look at the 
board, it had again hidden itself beneath a cloud. And when at 
last, he did get a glance, and a gleam at the same time, he found 
to his disgust, that even when the glance could be long enough, 
the gleam was not strong enough ; so, finally, in despair he essayed 
to climb the post, and after many disheartening failures, at last 
succeeded. ‘Then he had to hold on with one hand, while he put 
the other into his pocket, get out a box of matches and endeavoured 
to strike one. Most of them obstinately refused to ignite at all; 
others that did, gleamed for an instant, and then went out. But, 
at last one burnt long enough for him to discern that the right hand 
finger-post, bore a name that commenced with a W and had an X 
and a Y, scattered somewhere after, which was conclusive to him 
that he had gained the information he desired. 

It is needless for us to pourtray minutely what other incidents 
occurred during the rest of his march, especially as they belonged 
to the unseen and invisible department of natural phenomena, and 
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hero than to those logical sequences of cause and effect of which 
science can take cognisance. Suffice it for us to narrate that he 
wearily trudged on, thinking, as he went up hill and down dale, what 
a mighty power love was: and as he met the full force of the chilling 
blast whose one object seemed to be to insinuate the snow flakes into 
crevice that presented itself, at the same time, and onits own 
account making his eyes water, his nose burn, and his ears tingle ; 
as he felt that the snow which had long since penetrated his boots, 
jnsidiously creeping over the tips of his gaiters and running down 
his legs—he quite hugged himself as he thought what a glorious 
thing it was to endure fatigue and danger for the being he loved 
better than all the world besides. And he felt from the bottom of 
his heart, that had the difficulties or dangers of the undertaking 
been multiplied by ten times he would have overcome them as 
bravely and willingly as he was doing now. 
He had just painfully surmounted about the ninth hill, when 
he heard aclock strike, but the same time saw far down in the valley 


the glimmer of lamps, Cheered by this sight, which instilled new. 


vigour into his tired limbs, he quickened his pace and soon found 
himself in what seemed to be the principal street of the village. 
He walked on until he saw a light ina window, when he approached 


the door and gently tapped. No one answering he tapped again,. 


this time rather louder, and immediately a harsh voice responded 
“Who's there ?’”’ -‘*Would you be kind enough to inform me where 
apublic house called the Wheatsheaf is situated ?’’ he answered, in 
some trepidation. ‘‘ First turning on the right,’’ said the voice, and 
away he went in the direction so uncivilly pointed out. The 
turning found, he stumbled down it, until he saw something loom. 
ing tall and gaunt in the darkness, which he would have guessed 
was the sign-post of a public house, even had he not been assured 
of that fact by the dismal creaking which came from aloft, and 
testified plainly to a board swinging to and frointhe wind. There 
Was no light down below, for the shutters were up, but he could 
Plainly hear the sound of uproarious merriment within, so he 
carefully drew out his glasses, fixed them on his nose, pushed open 
the door and went in. The place was nearly full of country people 
getting their annual Christmas drop too much, who forbore their 
carousing for a moment to regard him with curious and somewhat 


Suspicious eyes. Not heeding them, however, he walked straight up, 


to the landlady, and said— 


| Have you a gentleman’staying here, if you please?” 
‘Lots on ’em, but they’re all a-bed this time o’night. Who 
d'ye want ?”” she answered brusquely. 


* Pepin was rather staggered at this, for he had not given @ 
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owed their existence more to the distempered imagination of our | 
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thought to the possibility of there being more gentlemen than one 
staying at that out-of-the-way place; but he put the best face he 
could upon it, and suid, “ Well, I’ve temporarily forgotten his name, 
but I know he has only recently come here.”’ 

“Ts his name Sturge,”’ said the landlady, ‘‘ or Binks? both 
0’ them’s just come.’” 

“ Ah!’ said Pepin, looking reflectively at the ceiling ; “ perhaps 
it is Sturge, or perhaps Binks, or— 

“« Has he got a wooden leg ?’’ interrupted the landlady. 

**No,”’ said Pepin, decisively. 

‘Then it ain’t Sturge, ’cos he ’as. ’As he got a wall eye? 

“ N—No,”’ said he again, though not quite so assuredly as before, 
for he was not quite sure what constituted the difference between a 
‘* wall eye ” and an ordinary eye. 

‘Then it ain’t Binks,”’ ’cos he’as. Well, [ dunno,’’ continued 
the landlady—‘‘I ’ave it! It’s Jones!! Why didn’t I think of 
it afore. That’s who it'll be !”’ 

‘Yes, that is he,”’ said Pepin, catching at the name, for he 
thought it not an improbable one to be assumed as an alias, 
** Would you mind telling him I’m here ?” 

“ What name shall I say?’’ said the landlady, preparing to go, 

** Well—er—he wouldn’t know my name ; but if you just say a 
gentleman wishes to see him, please. Say I must see him, as I 
have walked all the way from Muddleford on purpose.”’ 

“‘ Dear me, all that way in such a night as this !’’ said his inter. 


locutor compassionately. ‘‘ You'd better take off your wet things, 
while I go to see if he’s awake.”’ 

“Thank you, I will,’’ said Pepin, and he proceeded to divest 
himself of his soaking wet upper garments, while the other occe- 
pants of the bar regarded him with admiring eyes as a walking 
phenomenon. The landlady returned in a minute, and said, “ Mr. 
Jones was awake, but could not see anyone except it was very 
important ; would the gentleman send up his name ?”’ 

‘“* Pepin was nonplussed for a moment. for he knew if he sent up 
his name he would not;be known ; but a happy thought struck him, 
and he searched his pocket for a piece of paper, wrote his name 
upon it, and underneath wrote, ‘‘ A friend of Captain Bell’s ; ’’ and 
having carefully folded it up and asked the landlady to give it to 
Mr. Jones, he sat down and confidently awaited the result. 

Success smiled upon him this time, for when she returned it 
was to ask him to step that way, and then to conduct him up some 
stairs and through some passages, and finally to usher him into 
very small room, which was dimly iiluminated by a very small 
candle in a very large candlestick upon the mantlepiece. In % 
corner of the room was a bed, and sitting upon it was a young 
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man, apparently about twenty-five years old, with dark, curly hair, 
and a dark beard and moustache; a decidedly, good-looking young’ 
man, Pepin thought. He immediately opened the conversation by, 
apologising for receiving his visitor in bed, saying, in explanation, 
that for some days past he had been suffering from an exceedingly 
bad cold, which seemed to have settled on his chest, and that he 
was endeavouring to get rid of it by going to bed early. He spoke 
in a husky voice, and when Pepin looked closer he saw from his 
parched lips and feverish cheeks that he was far from well. He 
therefore besought him to lie down in bed, and not run the risk of 
making his cold worse; and then, having carefully closed the door, 
he drew a chair to the bedside and explained the character of his 
mission. The narration was frequently broken by expressions of 

titude from Mr. Franklyn for the kindness Pepin had shown in 
go readily complying with Captain Bell’s request. 

“Oh, pray don’t mention it,’’ said Pepin for about the sixth 
time. ‘‘It was at a party at Captain Bell's last night that Miss 
Bell asked me to come to you, saying you were a particular friend of 
her father’s, and that she knew no one but myself whom she could 
trust sufficiently. And of course she knew she had but to ask to 
have her wishes carried out,’’ he added with dignity. 

Mr. Franklyn smiled a curious smile as he said, \** Of course ;”’ 
and added fervently, ‘‘ Dear Annie, it’s just like you!”’ 

“Eh ?”’ said Pepin, who thought this rather strong language for 
a friend of Captain Bell’s to indulge in when referring to his 
daughter. 


“I say, it was worthy of her kind heart,’’ repeated his com- 
panion. 

“Ah! You may well] say that; for endowed as she is by nature 
with those graces of person and manner which strike with admira- 
tion every beholder, yet the qualities of her heart and mind are 
such as to render her worthy the—the—’”’ 


** Respect,’’ put in Mr. Franklyn, who saw he hesitated for a 


“ Ye-e-s,’’ acquiesced Pepin rather dubiously. ‘“ The respect 
of the highest in the land; she furthermore said you were in cir- 
cumstances in which impecuniosity unpleasantly prevailed, and 
she wished me to give you this purse and letter,” and he handed 
his companion the articles of which he spoke, who seized them with 
avidity, dropped the purse on the bed, tore open the letter, and 
commenced reading it with every appearance of the most intense 
gratification. Pepin watched him until he had finished it, and 
then, when he saw him kiss it and brush a tear from his eye, he 
could not help wondering what the old gentleman had written to 
affect him to such a degree. However, it was no business of his, 
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so he proceeded. to inform his companion that, having successfully 
his task, he must think of returning. 

“‘ Return,”’ said Franklyn, with a look of great astonishment, 
“What! return to-night, and atjthis hour? why, it’s impossible; 
and, dear me, how thoughtless I must be to allow you to sit all 
this time in your wet clothes. You take my advice, and instant! 
go to bed, and drink something hot to drive out the effects of the 
wet and cold, or you'll be laid up.”’ 

Pepin began to raise objections, which his companion cut short 
by observing, ‘‘ It’s out of the question your going to-night ; why, 
you'd kill yourself, man. You put your things out, and they can be 
dried by the morning, and then you can accompany me to Muddle. 
ford in a dog-cart I shall endeavour to hire to-morrow. Come, I'll 
ring for Mrs. Jenkins,” and he suited the action to the words. 

Now as Pepin felt not only weary beyond description, but 
really ill from the effects of the journey and the wetting he had 
received, he at iast consented; and bidding his companion good 
night, he followed the landlady to another room, and after partaking 
of a stiff glass of brandy-and-water, at once sought his pillow, and the 
search proving successful, he essayed to sleep; but tired as he was 
it was some hours before he could do so, owing to the exciting 
events of the day, and the dismal forbodings of the morrow. 

The sun was already up, and hard at work demolishing the 
variegated work the frost had painted on the windows during the 
night, when he awoke ; and stiff, and sore, and miserable he felt. 
His head was hot, his feet were cold, and his joints cracked most 
ominously when he got out of bed and proceeded to dress, And 
his opinion of his condition was not improved when he caught 
sight of his feverish face and bloodshot eyes reflected in the glass, 
And when he set about finding his way down stuirs it was witha 
feeling that, while all the blood in his body seemed to be going to 
his head, all his spirits seemed to be oozing out of his boots. 

He soon heard the voice of his companion speaking in jolly 
tones, not at all like those of a man pursued by the myrmidons 
of the law; and going in the direction whence it came, he soon 
found its owner, and was met by a very hearty greeting, and 
sincerely expressed hopes that he had suffered no inconvenience 
from last night’s exposure. 

‘Oh, no, thank you! not at all,” said Pepin, who thought it 
would be rather infra dig. to admit his sufferings. ‘‘I rather like 
roughing it.”’ 

“* Nothing like a glass of something hot when you’re wet,"’ said 
his companion, taking him in a friendly manner by his arm. 
“ Awfully good, wasn't it?’’ 

. “ Awfully good,”’ acquiesced Pepin in a tone of enjoyment, and 
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a shudder at the recollection he could not possibly repress. “I 
suppose we shall soon be off,’’ he added, looking anxiously at the 


* Ah! wanting your breakfast ; that’s a good sign! Oh, yes; 
ham and eggs in five minutes, and then off we go.” | 

“ By the way—pray, excuse me, but I have really quite for- 

tten to ask you how your cold is? I trust it is much better.”’ 

* Almost well, thanks !’’ said Franklyn with a laugh; ‘‘ that 
letter did me more good than all the hot potations and mustard 
plasters to which I have been subjected. Nothing like good news 
to cheer one up, is there ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing,” said Pepin. But he inwardly was considérably 
disturbed at the recollection that? this letter which had worked such 
a miraculous cure had the address, at least, written by Miss Bell. 
Of course this was not by any means conclusive that it was she 
who had written the letter ; for what was more likely than that her 
father should have written it, andjthen have asked her to put it into 
an envelope and direct it? And even if the letter had been written 
by her, it would, without doubt, be from her father’s dictation, Of 
course, argued Pepin to himself, this was the true explanation, for 
what could she have to say to him? The result of which able and 
conclusive reasoning was tliat he felt ten times more miserable than 
before. 

The ham and eggs speedily made their appearance, and almost as 
speedily disappeared, a phenomenon which was owing principally 
to the keen appetite and admirable dental arrangement of Mr. 
Franklyn. Poor Pepin made a determined effort to swallow a few 
mouthfuls, but soon gave it up, and confined himself to drivk- 
ing @ great many cups of teafend watching the rapidity with 
which the various eatables vanished before the vigorous onslaught 
of his companion, who had not quite finished when the sound of 
wheels proclaimed the arrival of the trap that was to convey them 
to their destination. And now such monetary arrangements as 
Tequired the co-operation of the host, the maid-of-all-work, and the 
boots, having been successfully carried out, Franklyn gathered 
together his small baggage,fgot with his companion into the trap, 
and started at a brisk pace homewards. , 

Little need be said of this journey but that the weather was 
fine, though very cold; that they experienced no difficulty in finding 
the way, and that they drove up to‘the Firs about mid-day, and 

separated, Pepin having refused to go with him into the house, 
but promising to call that evening without fail. He then hurried 
towards the scene of his daily toil, with an aching body, an appre- 
hensive mind, and a general feeling of desperation at his heart. 





He entered by the back way, and the first person he met was his 
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ally the cook, who at the sight of him said, ‘‘ Oh, my grashish!” 
and held up her hands with astonishment at his woe-begone aspects 
and then hastened to condole with him by informing him in a most 
solemn manner that ‘‘ he was in for it.” 

“I’m sorry for you, Iam,” said the cook sympathisingly, as 
he hastily explained why he could not possibly come home last 
night ; ‘* but, oh, my grashish ! ain’t there been no small disturbance 
neither! The guv’ner’s been askin’ all round the shop and then 
all round the neighbourhood for you, and now’s gone down to ¢’ 
p' lice station with a written description o’ your body.” 

‘**Let him,” said Pepin gloomily; ‘‘ what doI care? It's 
free country, isn’t it?’? Nerved by the recollection of this fact he 
descended into the shop, which he had no sooner reached than each 
individual member of the establishment sought him out, and sub. 
jected him to a strict cross-examination with regard to his where. 
abouts during the past night, and, failing to get a satisfactory 
answer, indulged in a variety of ingenious surmises of a humorous 
and entertaining character, winding up by stating in forcible 
language their certain knowledge that “ he was in for it.”’ 

Having endured these comparatively small trials with a fair 
amount of sang-froid, Pepin felt himself in a measure prepared for 
the severer ordeal which awaited him when his employer should 
return from describing his body. He did uot have long to wait, for 
he soon heard the heavy and laborious breathing, which was a 
condition of locomotion with the only surviving partner of Gupweed 
Bros., Linendrapers and Hosiers, of the High Street, Muddieford. 
Mr. Gupweed was not by any means an unkind man in the main; 
but bad very rigid ideas of business, and a great and often-ex- 
pressed horror of deceit. In person he was stout and portly, with 
a rubicund face, on which would have flourished a great deal of 
black moustache and beard, had it not been carefully shaved, with 
the exception of that portion which lies between ear and ear, pass- 
ing under the chin. Upon this tract grew a sturdy hedge, which 
he had trained into one black, shiny, solid-looking curl, which 
encircled his fat face and gave him an indescribably ludicrous 
appearance. He hada thick, husky voice which sounded as though 
he had been principally dieted upon pea-soup; and a strange 
habit of putting his mouth into shape for uttering his words 
before he spoke, which had a very disagreeable effect, especially 
when he was cross; for he then experienced some difficulty of 
articulation, and the delinquent had the horrible satisfaction of 
avatching the shaping of his lips and speculating as to the character 
of the words which were to come next. Mrs. Gupweed, a timid, 
insignificant little woman, whose small stock of independence had 
been snuffed out within a year of her marriage, was so nervously 
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sensitive of this habit of her husband’s that whenever she was 

t at a lecture from him, she used to sit and watch his facial 
contortions, following each movement by a similar one on her own 
face, without, however, uttering a sound. At the present moment 
she was standing at the end of the counter, having just made an 
unsuccessful attempt to obtain from Pepin his real reasons for 
staying out all night. 

“Oh! here you are, then, sir, are you ?’’ said Mr. Gupweed as 
goon as he caught sight of Pepin. ‘‘So you're not dead, then, sir, 
after all? So you’ve thought proper to come back to business in 
the middle of the day, sir, have you? after stayin’ out all, night 
too: p’r’aps you'll be good enough to inform me, sir, now you 
have come back, what you’ve been doin’ since last I had the plea. 
sure of seein’ you, sir, hey?’’ Whenever he was particularly out 
of humour with any one he always addressed them with a great 
show of politeness and many appellations of “ sir.’’ 

‘‘T’m very sorry,’’ said Pepin tremulously ; ‘ indeed, I had no 
inteation of staying out all nizht. I had a very important mission 
to perform—’’ 

“Oh! you’re sorry, sit, are you?'’ interrupted his master, 
who, when excited, could never grasp more than the first part of a 
sentence addressed to him. ‘Oh! you’re sorry, sir, are you? 
Come, that’s something! P’r’aps you'll show your sorrow by tellin’ 
me where you was last night, sir? No deceit, sir.’’ 

“Indeed, I regret very much—but I assure you I was doing 
nothing wrong, I—I was entrusted with a mission of the last 
Impor—’’ 

While he said the last few words Mr. Gupweed’s mouth had 
prepared itself to utter a word commencing with a ‘‘ d,” which 
looked so ominous that Pepin could get no further, but trembled. 

“D—Do you mean to tell me that you won’t tell me, sir ?’’ the 
sentence came at last. 

“Tdidn’t say that I would not, but if you’d allowed me to 
finish, I intended to have said—”’ 

“Oh! you didn’t say you wouldn’t, sir, didn’t you? will you 
allow me to ask what the deuce you did say ?” 

“Well, really, I didn’t say anything. I—” 

“There, now,” said Mr. Gupweed waving his hand towards 
Pepin, and looking at his wife, “did you ever hearing anything to 
equal tnat, ma’am? after all that this gentleman’s been sayin’, 
he tells me to my face that he’s said nothin’?—What do you 
mean, sir?’’ he continued turning angrily on Pepin, who shrank 
back. ‘* Are you goin’ to give me an explanation of your 
nocturnal rambles and absence from business, cr are you not, sir ¢ 
that’s a fair question ; let’s have a fair answer. No deceit, sir.” 
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“T can tell you nothing but that I was doing no wrong,” said 
Pepin mustering up all of his remaining courage! “I did it & 
help a fellow-creature, and I bound myself never to reveal it: and 
I must keep my word.” 

During the awful pause that ensued he looked at Mrs. Gupweed, 
whose mouth was shaping itself into all the letters of the alphabet; 
and he did not neei to look at Mr. Gupweed to know that indigna, 
tion alone prevented him from doing more than put his mouth 
into position for uttering divers inflammatory expletives; while 
his respiratory efforts became positively painful to witness. At 
last he succeeded in articulating, ‘‘Oh! very well, sir, if you 
choose to put your master at defiance, of course you are prepared 
to take the consequences, sir; you will be good enough to draw 
what salary is due to you, and then quit my service at your earliest 
convenience,” after which he politely bowed and walked off, leaving 
Pepin to his own reflections. 

The magnitude of the calamity, which had overtaken their 
comrade for a time protected him from the gratuitous advice and 
condolences of his fellow-employés. To them, being discharged, 
or ‘* getting the swop,”’ as they phrased it, was a very heavy mis. 
fortune indeed ; and the heroism with which Pepin had accepted it, 
rather than break his word, invested him with a character that in. 
voked their highest admiration. And now that they knew he must 
soon leave them, they remembered many traits in his character 
that were good and estimable, and which they had overlooked. So 
they stood behind piles of flannels, or packages of stuffs, or any- 
thing that formed a vantage-ground from which they could contem. 
plate him unobserved; and watched his trembling hands, as he 
endeavoured to roll up a piece of ribbon, with looks of regretfully 
admiring interest that annoyed him excessively. Nevertheless, it 
had to be borne until the time came when business was over for the 
day, and, the shop being closed, he could take himself whither be 
pleased. 

He did not feel at all well. His head was burning hot, and 
ached excessively, while his feet were as cold as ever. And occa 
sionally a strange dizziness came over him, which compelled him 
to catch hold of something for support, or he would have fallen. 
But he made light of all this, comforting himself with the thought 
that a good night’s rest would put him alltorights. But the most 
extraordinary thing of all was the very slight impression the loss of 
his situation made upon him. In days gone by, whenever ke had 
contemplated the possibility of such an occurence happening to him, 
it had been with the liveliest sensations of horror. Now that i 
had actually taken place, he, to his own astonishment, did not feel 

affected by it in the least; did not seem to realise either the 
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or the extent of the misfortune which had so unexpectedly 
sited him. For the time being, a desperate, care-for-nothing sort 
of feeling had taken possession of him; and his mind, when he was 
ableto concentrate it upon anythingat all, lost itself in contemplating 
the colossal thought that now the time was at hand when his services 
of danger and self-sacrifice should be publicly recoznised, and when 
he should hear from beloved lips those tender words for which he 
had risked and lost everything he possessed, but which should now 
confirm the darling hope he had so long cherished in his heart, and 
cause ite consummation to be henceforth the inspiration and motive 

of his life. 

So he proceeded to dress for his visit to Captain Bell’s ; hé then 
quietly descended the stairs, so as not to attract any observation, 
and hurried towards his destination. It was not a great distance to 
walk, but on this occasion it seemed longer than ever; and when 
he endeavoured to turn over in his mind what he should say, and 
how he should say it, he could think of nothing but vague and 
meaningless words, with no point at all; his mind seemed a perfect 
chaos, from which the disentanglement of a single idea was a task 
of insuperable difficulty. So, finally, he allowed his thoughts to 
shape themselves as they please, contented to know that they would 
becertain to bear some relation to Miss Bell or her attributes. 
Presently he arrived at the well-known door, and giving a hesi- 
tating knock, was admitted and ushered into the drawing-room, 
where he found Captain Bell so/us, who greeted him most heartily. 

“ Glad to see you, my boy!’’ he said, warmly shaking him by 
the hand; “hope you’ve taken no cold by the exposure of last 
night. It was avery kind act of yours, upon my word, in such 
confoundedly bad weather, too.”’ 

“Tt was exceedingly cold,’’ answered Pepin, returning the shake 
with an energy that brought tears to his eyes; ‘‘ but I found the 
deep snow the most troublesome; do what I would, I could not 
prevent it penetrating into every crevice, until [ was quite wet 
through. And then locomotion became exceedingly disagreeable,” 
and he smiled feebly at the recollection. 

“By Jove, yes !”’ said his companion, in a sympathising tone of 
voice. ‘I remember one winter, when I was mate of the Defiance 
sloop of war, we had to land in the dead of night, and the depth of 
Winter, at a small village on the shores of the Bosphorus, and march 
nearly twenty miles inland, for food and water. I shall never 

that night, for we all thought we should never return alive. 
But we did though, and brought back what we wanted in the 
ioe 
“ Did you, indeed ?’’ said Pepin, endeavouring to look interested. 
“But it was a narrow squeak,” continued his host, looking 
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contemplatively at the gas, “a very narrow squeak. But there!” 
he went on, turning to Pepin, and putting a hand on his shoulder, 
“we did it because we were obliged ; while you have done | 
nearly as much just out of kindness, and sympathy for a friend; 
and, by Jove, sir! 1 honour you for it !”’ 

Of course Pepin felt delighted, greatly delighted at these en- 
couraging words, and hastened to vaguely remark that, “ he did not 
make any obligation of it, and that he was ready and willing to do 
the same thing once a week until further orders in the same ca 
and on the same one’s behalf,”’ all of which Captain Bell took ag 
compliments to himself, and was happy and complacent accordingly, 

“TI trust Miss Bell is quite well this evening!’’ said Pepin, 
after a pause. 

** Never was better in her life, you may take your word for it,” 
said her father, with a knowing look. ‘‘ They’re rum creutures, 
these women. How they do take on when anybody is in trouble or 
danger, to be sure! The state she’s been in about Franklyn! 
Why, I almost thought she’d go out of her mind. But she’s happy 
enough now, thanks io you.”’ 

Pepin bowed in acknowledgment, but thouglit at the same time 
that there was a limit to all things, and that Miss Bell must havea 
very tender heart indeed to go nearly out of her mind because a 
friend of her father’s was in trouble. | 

** She'll thank you herself directly,’’ continued Captain Bell; 


** she'll be here in a minute. Ah! she’s just what her mother was 


at her age, and, with all her faults, she’s as good a girl as ever 
breathed, bar none; God bless her! But I shall never be 
thoroughly happy until she’s comfortably settled in life ; and then 
I shall know that when my time is come, and I have to go aloft, 
she'll have some one to protect her, and look after her, and love her, 
and—; what the deuce is the matter with the gas ?”’ he broke off, 
in a tone which sounded as if he had got some of it in his throat, 
while at the same time he stepped forward to turn the tap, and 
lifted his hand to his eyes, probably to shade them from the glare. 

Pepin saw nothing the matter with the gas, and said so. 

“Ah! it’s all right now,” said Captain Bell, when he bad 
succeeded in getting the flame precisely as it was before; “J 
thought it seemed to flicker,” and he resumed his old place, and 
was just about to revert to the old topic, when the door opened, 
and in walked the subject of their conversation, closely followed by 
the ci.devant Mr. Jones. 

Her greeting to Pepin, if rather confused, was as warm as her 
father’s, and that of Mr. Franklyn, if possible, warmer, as they both 
expressed their sincere hopes that he was suffering no ill from his 
journey. Pepin assured them that he was not, and cast a tender 
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Jock at Miss Bell, which increased that young lady’s confusion to 
gach an extent as to compel her to retire precipitately to the other 
end of the room, with the ostensible object of drawing the curtain, 
And during the rest of the evening Pepin was conscious, with a 
dull kind of pain at his heart, that she seemed to avoid him, but 
that ever at her elbow was that friend of her father’s, that stirrer 
up of seditions, that law-persecuted but innocent Franklyn. When 
they. had a game of whist he was her partner, and kept up a system 
of optical telegraphing over the top of his cards that was as scan- 
dalous to the rules of propriety as it was subversive to the laws of 
whist. | 
Supper was just over, and they had drawn up their chairs round 

the fire to have a parting glass of grog together, in which to drink 
to their next meeting, when Annie suddenly discovered that she had 
left her handkerchief upstairs, and rose to fetch it. Of course 
Franklyn immediately offered to go for her, but being told that he 
would not be able to find it by himself, expressed his determination 
to at least accompany her, which she, after many laughing denials, 
permitted him to do, leaving her father and Pepin alone. Pepin 
was vainly endeavouring to form in his mind some plan of action 
whereby he could have a word in private with Annie, when Captain 
Bell suddenly put down his glass, drew his chair close to him, laid 
his head on his arm, and said in a confidential tone, ‘‘ When my 
daughter is Mrs. Franklyn——.’’ What more le would have uttered 
we are not in a-position to state, for Pepin gave such a convulsive 
start, and turned so pale, that he hastily drew his chair back again 
and exclaimed, in an alarmed voice, ‘‘ Good heavens! what is the 
matter? are you ill?”’ 

~ “Oh, no, n-not ill,’ murmured Pepin inarticulately, “ o-only a 
sort of spasm to which I.I’m subject; I’m quite well now, thank 
you,” in proof of which he gasped for breath. 





Captain Bell was still more alarmed at this, and hastily rose, | 


saying, ‘‘ It’s that confounded exposure that done it. I'll call my 
daughter,”” and was proceeding to put his words into execution, when 
Pepin interrupted him. _ ‘‘ For goodness sake, don’t,’’ he entreated, 
“Tm quite well now; they’re nothing at all, I assure you. I often 
have them ; do be seated, and continue what you were saying.”’ 

“ But my dear fellow,’’ said his companion, reluctantly sitting 
down, “ you really ought not to allow these attacks to go unnoticed. 
You take my advice, and go toa doctor without delay. If they’re 
not much now they may become s0.”’ 

“Yes, I will,” said Pepin, with a ghastly attempt at a smile. 
“You were saying——.”’ 

“Ah! yes, what was I saying? Oh, I remember! When my 
daughter is Mrs. Franklyn—you perhaps know that she is to be 
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married to him shortly? No! I thought possibly she had men, 
tioned it to you when she asked you to go to him for her, which 
you did, sir, upon my word, like a Spartan.’’ 

Pepin pressed his hands hard together, but said nothing. 

“ Tt’s a very old affair,’’ his friend continued ; “ dates from when 
they were children, and used to play together. I always said they 
were made for each other. Many’s the time I’ve——.”’ 

Pepin found it hard enough to bear all this, and not betray him. 
self as it was; and the probability of Annie’s instant return, when 
the difficulty would be increased tenfold, rendered him desperate ; ao 
at this point he suddenly looked at his watch and exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear 
me, I had no idea it was so late! I must ask you to excuse me, 
Captain Bell, if you will be kind enough to make my apologies to 
your daughter for leaving so abruptly ; for I must go directly, orI 
shall be locked out."’ 

‘* Dear me, is that so? why, it’s not very late, only just past ten, 
Won't you wait until those lovers come down, though goodness 
alone knows how long they will be; do stay !”’ 

But Pepin was firm, and had already got to the door, when 
he heard the light footsteps that he loved so well, descending 
the stair; so he hastily took down his hat and hurried along the 
hall with the vague notion of rushing out before she got down, and 
succeeded in being just in time to meet her face to face at the bottom 
of the stairs, immediately under the lamp. She held out her hand 
to him, saying, “ What, going !”” but turned very pale when she 
saw his face, for she knew in a moment that he had discovered 
everything. He did not seem to see her proffered hand as he passed 
on to the door, and endeavoured with trembling fingers to open it, 
saying as he did so, ‘‘ Its very late! verylate!” She went to his 
assistance, and as she opened it she whispered, ‘“‘ Can you forgive 
me?’’ Fora moment he turned and looked in her eyes with 4 
lingering, tender look which dwelt long in her memory, and then, 
just touching her hand, he murmured huskily, “I forgive you,”’ and 

the next moment was gone. 


It was a most tempestuous night. The weather had suddenly 
changed, and it was now raining fast, accompanied by a bitterly 
cold wind. After quitting the house of Captain Bell in the 
abrupt manner narrated above, Pepin had ‘commenced walk- 
ing at a rapid pace in precisely the opposite direction to that im 


which his home lay, for his faculties felt’ quite numbed by the 


suddenness and severity of the blow he had received. Presently he 
became conscious of the fact that he was going the wrong way, and 
mechanically turned and commenced walking back, utterly regatd- 
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jew of the rain, which was pelting into his face, neck, and bosom, 
ole sg Sper that lay in his path, and into which he kept 
the excessive deterioration of his pantaloons. That 
When my daughter is Mrs. Franklyn,’’ kept ringing in 
his cars till it seemed to drown every other thought and stifle every 
other sensation. When he reached his destination he endeavoured to 
pull himself together a-bit, for fear of prying eyes and their general 
@adjutors’ chattering tongues. To his relief, he found nobody up 
but his kind-hearted friend the cook, who immediately began to 
gold him for forgetting his umbrella, and allowing himself to get 
eo wet. He let himself fall into a ohaié, and would have sat there 
fr some time had not the cook insisted upon his going to bed, 
promising that directly he was there she would bring him a treacle 
t. 

“Treacle possett!’’ said Pepin, in a tone of the profoundest 
melancholy ; ‘‘ what do I want with a treacle possett? Can that 
iinister to a mind diseased 2’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” said his friend, dubiously—* I never 
heard of it doing sich; but it’s very good for the stomach, and ‘Il 
throw you into a presperation in less ’n no time. Now, do go, there’s 


fos 


a good soul ! 


Thus addressed, Pepin allowed himself to be put en route for 
the desired haven of rest and ‘‘ presperation,” and having duly 
arrived there, slowly and listlessly undressed himself, and got into 
bed, and was then supplied with a basin of steaming possett, slightly 
diluted, through the thoughtful kindness of the cook, with rum, 
And as he drank it he remembered Socrates and his bowl of hem- 
lock ;. and thought, oh, how bitterly, what pleasure it would give 
him at that moment to know that he was sipping the same beve-. 
rage, and that to-morrow’s sun would find him relievel alike of 
his trouble and his life, 

Though to-morrow’s sun found in him nothing so tragic, it never- 
theless enabled others to discover that he was in a state of high 
fever, and was totally unable to get up. When the doctor arrived 
aud examined into his case and ascertained his late goings-on, he 
shook his head most seriously, and said it looked veryjbad ; and bad 
it continued to look until it could not look much worse, for in a 
few days he was in a state of delirium from a most severe attack of 
theumatic fever. When at length the crisis was passed, and he was 

out of danger, he had still before him very many miserable 

of weakness and suffering, during which time he was the object 

the most assiduous attention from Mr. and Mrs. Gupweed, who 
quite forgiven him now that they had got an inkling how 
Matters stood, through the entire household, dpwn to Betsy, the 
maid-of-all.work. And he was dimly conscious, too, of a trim little 
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figure that seemed familiar to him, which was constantly flitting to 
and fro in the performance of self-imposed duties, that added mate. 
rially to his comfort. And of course his particular friend John madeg 
point of calling two or three times a day, to inquire how he was, 
and to bring “little tasty things,’’ which ran the gamut from peri. 
winkles to hardbake. Indeed, it was most gratifying to poor 
Pepin’s feelings to notice the eagerness everybody evinced to be of 
some service to him; he really previously had no idea of the 
number of friends he possessed, and he was never tired of express. 
ing, with tears in his eyes, how sensible he was of their kindness, 
And the first day he was able, with some assistance, to dress him. 
self and crawl into the drawing-room was a day of such general 
rejoicing, and gave occasion for so many flying visits from the shop 
upstairs, as to make it “pretty nigh a holiday,’’ as the youngest 
apprentice remarked. Mr. Gupweed, who had reconsidered and 
rescinded the discharge he had given him, was good enough to say 
he need not hurry back to business, but was to wait until he was 
quite strony again. Since then he had been gradually gaining 
strength, until he had announced his intention of recommencing 
business on the ensuing Monday ; and on the Sunday that preceded 
it he had engaged himself to go over and spend the day with the 
Tibbins’s. 

Sunday arrived, and he was duly escorted over by his friend 
John, who laughingly remarked that he was just the right height 
for acrutch. Pepin felt ratber nervous at meeting them all, for he 
feared that somewhat of his secret had oozed out during his illness, 
and he felt especially nervous when in the presence of Pollie; but 
the warm and affectionate reception he met with from them all did 
much to dispel his fears, so that he felt quite at home again, 
especially as they never made the slightest allusion to his journey 
or to the Bells. He had learnt from John that during his illness 
Annie Bell had become Mrs. Franklyn, and had left the neighbour- 
hood with her husband ; whereupon he had in private shed a few 
bitter and heartfelt tears, and the subject had been tabooed thence. 
forth and for ever. On the present occasion nothing occurred # 
mar the delightful character of the day, and consequently everyone 
was in the very best possible spirits. The hours had passed rapidly, 
as those happy hours always do, and it was now that particularly 
pleasant time which comes immediately after tea, when it is-just 
too dark to see or be seen very distinctly, and yet. too light to re 
quire the lamp to be lit. Mrs. Tibbins and John had gone # 
church, Mr. Tibbins was comfortably asleep in his armchair, with 
his pocket handkerchief thrown over his face, and Pepin was 
sitting with his back towards him, rather close to Pollie. ‘The 
ruddy hues of the fire were reflected on all the bright angles and 
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gomers of the furniture, lighting up the ceiling with a flickering 

, and dancing and twinkling in a wonderfully suggestive 
manner in the eyes and on the cheeks of Pollie. At any rate 
Pepin thought so, as he leaned back in his chair and dreamily 
gatched her nimble fingers as they flew to and fro in the intricacies 
of knitting a pair of stockings for some poverty-stricken one (‘‘ for- 
tunate poverty-stricken one,’’ thought Pepin). For while her creed 
was comprised in the words, ‘‘ Do unto others as you would be done 
by,” her heart taught her that time employed in alleviating the 
misery of her fellow-creatures was true service to God, and worthy 
employment for the Sabbath-day. And Pepin blessed her in his 
heart for it, and a huge flood of recollections came over him as he 
sill looked at her, and thought of her unwearied attention and care 
for all those who needed it; and remembered how often during his 
illness he had been dimly conscious that it was her soft voice that 
came like music to his ears; that it was her hands that oftenest 
ministered to his need, and were laid with soft and cooling touch 
on his fevered brow. And as he thought of all this he thought also 
of the way he had treated her in throwing by as of no worth the 
true and loving heart which he might, had he so willed, have made 
his own, for the first pretty fuce he had met. And as he still sat 
and watched her and pictured the future that might have been in 
store for him, with her for his guide and helpmate through the 
storms of life, cheering, comforting, and counselling him, as he felt, 
now it was too late, she alone could; as he began to realise the 
great probability that this was irrevocably lost to him through his 
own mad and ungrateful behaviour, he was so moved that he groaned 
aloud. At this Pollie started and looked round at him in some 
alarm, and anxiously inquired if he was in pain. 

Oh, no; nothing to speak of,’’ he answered, in some confusion ; 
“just a little pain in my arm, that’s all ;’’ and he stretched out that 
limb and put it over the back of her chair. A short silence ensued, 
which Pepin broke by inquiring for whom she was working so in- 
dustriously 2 

“It’s for one of my poor friends, a Mrs. Gibbs, who lives in the 
almshouses. I often go to talk and read with her, for she is very 
lonely and has very bad health ; and I found out quite accidentally 
that she was in want of stockings, so I mean to surprise her by giving 
her this pair. Perhaps you know her 2” 

“No, I don’t; but I wish I did, for I’m sure I should like her 
verymuch. I wish you’d allow me to get her some little thing and 
go with you to see her.’’ 

“Oh, certainly! 1’m sure she would be so grateful and pleased 
see you ; she has asked several times after you since she heard of 
your illness,”’ 


xX 
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** Its very kind of her, I’m sure. And would you be pleased for 
me to go to she her?’’ said Pepin, trying to get a look at her ag 
she bent over her knitting. 

“Of course I should,’”’ she answered, giving a momentary glance 
at him, and then rising to give the fire a most unnecessary stir, 
which was perhaps a fortunate movement on her part after all ; for 
Pepin’s arm had got very unsteady on the back of her chair, and 
was at that moment in great danger of losing its balance. When 
she had resumed her seat there was another short silence, which 
was again broken by Pepin. 

“You must be very good to be always doing kind actions for 

ple. I should think everybody must be very fond of you?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” she answered, smiling and shaking her 
head; “ not everybody, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it must be everybody,”’ said Pepin fervently; 
“* how is it possible for anyone to see you constantly, and to note 
your unwearied care and kindness for others, even for those who 
have no claim upon you ; your patience and forbearance with those 
who are by nature disagreeable and unattractive ; your daily sacti- 
fice for the welfare of your fellows; your—’’ 

Just at this moment Mr. Tibbins gave indications of waking 
up, so Pepin stopped short; but it was only a false alarm, and he 
went on, 

** Who, I say, could do all this and not love you ?”’ 

“Ah! it’s all very well to talk, but—hadn’t I better light the 
lamp ?”’ 

“‘Qh, no, not yet,’’ pleaded Pepin—* TI like the light of the fire ; 
and I want to-to-tell you something, Pollie, if you will let me! 

Do you mind me calling you Pollie?”’ 

‘** Qh, no, if you like it,’’ she answered, feeling rather surprised 
and a little bit hurt at the question ; for he had always called her 
Pollie, and had never asked her permission before. 

Pepin paused a moment, and then began to say, in a solemu 
tone of voice, ‘ Dear Pollie, amid the multiform phases of social 
existence—’’ Precisely at this moment Pollie, who had beea 
bending studiously over her knitting, glanced up and looked him 
full in the face, and whether it was the quivering look on her lips, 
or the deepening glow on her cheeks, or the twinkle of a tear in het 
bonnie black eyes, or whether it was all these things combined, 
must ever remain the subject of speculation to posterity. All we, 
as chroniclers of facts, alone can testify to, is that Pepin’s refractory 
arm completely lost its equilibrium on the back of her chair, and, 
falling therefrom, adjusted itself in a most remarkable manner 
round her waist ; that Pepin immediately drew her very close to bis 
side, and without more ado, or even so much as saying “ by your 
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jeave,"’ imprinted several ardent kisses on her lips, and then pro- 
geoded to state, in a very rapid and disjointed manner, “ that he 
deeply and sincerely regretted the past; that he had always felt 
that she alone could render his life worth having, and banish from 
his mind the desire for an early grave; that if he had temporarily 
forgotten this, it was in a moment of madness and insane folly, 
when his good genius had deserted him, and his evil star had been 
in the ascendant ; that since that time, having had greater oppor- 
tunities for closely studying her character, he had found that every 

revealed in her new beauties and graces; that he knew he was. 
entirely and utterly unworthy of her; but the certain knowledge 
that unless she gave him some hope that in the future he might do 
something to atone for the past, and to win at least a small share 
of her affection, insanity and despair must supervene, until the 
thread of his miserable existence was cut,—emboldened him to take 
a course which would probably make her despise him more than she 
had ever done before—in furtherance of which latter object he 
kissed her more fervently than ever. 

Pollie, who was very much affected by what he had said, turned 
her blushing face to him, and, smiling through her tears, said, 
“She did not despise him,’’ though in such a very low tone of 
wice that had not Pepin’s head been very near hers, he could not 
possibly have heard her. 

“To you not? Dear Polly, are you sure you do not? And. 
do you think you can ever forgive me, and like me, and perhaps 
some day even love me? Do you forgive me, dear ?”’ 

He heard her distinctly say, ‘*‘ Yes!’’ this time. 

“And will you try and like me again ?’’ 

“Yes !'’ again, though not quite so distinctly. 

“ And, perhaps, even in time—love me?’’ He had to bend down 
very low to hear, but the answer came unmistakably, “ Yes!”’ 

“Dearest Pollie,’’ said Pepin, tenderly drawing her to his. 
breast, while I have life and strength you shall never repent 
saying that.” 

“I hope not, I’m sure,’’ said a voice behind them, whereupon 

ie gave a little shriek, while Pepin hastily released her and 

sound in great confusion at Mr. Tibbins, who was unmis- 
takealiy wide awake, and regarding them, as he slowly shook his 
‘oand fro, with rather a dubious air. 

“L hope neither of you will repent. it,” he repeated, trying to 
look severe. “ These are fine goings-on for an invalid, don’t you. 
think: making love to his nurse when her poor old father’s asleep ! 

» What have you to say for yourself, hey ?’’ 
_ Dear father, don’t be cross,”’ said Pollie, taking him, cares- 
ingly by ‘he arm, and hiding ber crimson face on his shoulder. 
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“Mr. Tibbins,” said Pepin, ‘‘I am alone to blame. I hope 
you will forgive me doing what may appear a dishonourable action, 
for I assure you I am deeply sensible of my personal unworthines 
with regard to the affections of your daughter; but it is as impos. 
possible for me as for others to be with her often and not to love 
her ; and, loving her as I do, I could not help telling her, and 
asking for her love in return.”’ 

- “So I heard,” said Mr. Tibbins, rubbing his nose with one 
hand, and lovingly stroking the silken curls of his daughter with 
the other. ‘‘ And what does she say to it all ?”’ 

“She says—she does not positively dislike me,’’ said Pepin, 
looking at her as he spoke; “and if I may look forward to a time 
in the future, when, having secured a position in life worthy of her 
acceptance, I shall have the supreme happiness of making her my 
dear wife, I shall esteem my lot the happiest and most to be desired 
in the world,’’ and the colour rose to his cheeks as he said this, 
and he looked positively handsome with the glow of honest love and 
enthusiasm upon him; at least, Pollie thought so as she ventured 
to lift her head from her father’s shoulder to glance at him, and then 
to look in her father’s face, upon which she saw a look which rm. 
assured her considerably. 

‘** Well, well,’’ said that gentleman, kissing his daughter's up 
turned face, ‘‘ when that time comes I don’t suppose I shall object. 
But here comes her mother, and you must hear what she has to 
say about it. She won’t be inclined to part with her, I'll be 
bound.”’ 

‘Part with who?’’ said Mrs. Tibbins, who entered just at that 
moment, and caught the concluding sentence. ‘ Who won't I be 
inclined to part with ?’’ 

“Why, Pollie, of course,’’ replied her husband, laughing. 
*Here’s a gentleman been trying to persuade her to leave her 
father and mother in their old age; and very nearly ‘succeeded, 
too |” 

Pollie just put her arm round her mother’s neck and kissed her, 
whispering in her ear, ‘“*No! he hasn’t, mother dear,’’ and then 
vanished out of the door, and into her brother’s arms, whom she 
very much astonished by giving him a hearty kiss, and then dart 
ing up stairs to her own room. : 

‘‘ What's the matter with Pollie?’’ said John, entering the 
room, with a rather bewildered air; ‘she’s took sudden with 
somethin’.”’ 3 

“* Ah! what, indeed ?”’ said her father. “ You'd better ask your 
friend ; he’s the author of all the mischief,” 

Poor Pepin, who had been turning all sorts of colours, here 
began to stammer out “that he was entirely and only in fault, and 
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that he hoped they would forgive him, and that he loved her s6 
much ’—and much more to the same effect, when Mrs. Tibbins, 
into whose mind a ray of truth had suddenly penetrated, 

him, geen his hand, and giving him a motherly kiss, at the 
game saying, “ Never mind him, my dear; I understand i 
all. Ihave always regarded you as a son, and there isn’t nobody 
who I'd rather trust with the happiness of my daughter than you 
only you must wait till you’re a-bit older.’ Whereupon Pepin 
turned redder with happiness than ever, and could only murmur, 
“Dear Mrs. Tibbins, how shall I ever thank you enough?” in a 
voice choked with emotion. 

Here John, who had been looking on all this time with an air of 
the most complete and dumbfounded astonishment, turned to his 
father, and said— 

“Where's he goin’? What’s happened ?’’ 

‘* He’s goin’ nowhere, stoopid,’’ was the answer ; “ he only wants 
Pollie !”’ 

“W-wants Pollie! what for ?’’ 

“What for! why, to marry, of course ; did you think he wanted 
to eat her ¢”’ 

‘ Wants to—marry—Pollie?’’ said John slowly, as if he scarcely 
comprehended the meaning of the phrase; then suddenly a light 
broke upon him, and he repeated, ‘‘ Wants to marry Pollie, does 
he? Oh, ho!’’ and he burst into a hearty lawgh, and gave Pepin 
two or three vehement slaps on the back, supplementing them with 
two or three digs in the ribs, and sundry other evidences of delight, 
finally relapsing into another hearty laugh, and an arm-chair at the 
same time. | 

And what a much.to.be-remembered time the rest of that even- 
ing was! How pretty Polly looked with the fresh blush of love on 
her cheeks, and the new light of love in her eyes! How proud 
Pepin felt at being able to take his place by right close to her side, 
to bend over her chair, and occasionally to whisper in her ear. 
And what a delightful state of confusion he got into, and how rosy 
Pollie turned, when John at different times came out with such 
remarks as “* Well, I always thought Pollie ’ud be an old maid ; ’” 
or, “Fancy you being a regular brother of mine—what a lark !’’ 
and so on. And when they at last separated it was with a new 
feeling in all their hearts, especially in those of the two young 
people, who had begun a new chapter in their history, and had 
mutually determined upon a step which, next to their births and 

» would certainly prove, for weal or woe, the greatest event 
of their lives, 

Little more remains to be told. Pepin laboured on for another 
year or two at his old trade, employing all his spare time in the 
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deloved pursuit of literature, until at last a vacancy occurring on 
staff of the Muddleford Chronicle, he was fortunate enough to obtain 
ft, and thus gained a position which he had ever regarded as the 
most to be desired upon earth. He thereupon married his faithful 
and beloved Pollie, and when last we heard of him, was the proud 
and happy author of two inestimable treasures, namely, a book of 
poems and a baby. 

John, in time, succeeded to his father’s business, and having 
married a neighbouring tradesman’s daughter, settled down into 
being one of the most esteemed citizens of Muddleford, ultimately 
getting into the Town-Council, and doing much good in his day 
and generation. He always preserved his warm affection for Pepin, 
and his greatest pleasure was to have him and his wife at his own 
fireside, to talk over old times, and Pepin’s famous walk to 
Wixley. 





The Holy Thorn. 


TH HOLY THORN. 
A LEGEND OF GLASTONBURY ABBEY. ; 


{Ar Glastonbury Abbey in Somersetshire, grew a mitaculous thorn-tree, which 


was said to bear flowers every year on Christmas day. The legend 
connected with it related that Joseph of Arimathea, having incurred the 
enmity of the Jews for his pious care of our Lord’s body (as related by 
the Evangelists), was banished by them from Judea—with twelve com- 

ions, he was put into a boat without oars or sails, and dfiven té sea. 
After long tossing about on the ocean, they were cast by God’s providence 
on the coast of Britain ; thence they wandered on until they arrived at 
a hill, close to where the Abbey of Glastonbury afterwards stood, which 
is called to this day “ Weary-all-Hill.” It was on a Christmas morning 
that the strangers arrived here, and Joseph planted the pilgrim’s staff, 
which he bore, in the ground, when forthwith it budded and burst into 
blossoms, filling the air with’odours. This was the Holy Thorn which 
according to the tradition, never failed to bear flowers and leaves on 
Christmas day. ] 


’Twas the morn of the blessed Christmas-day, 
When a stranger came to the Abbey gate ; 
Yor the traveller who journeyed along that way, 

There was ever a welcome—early or late. 


Well known unto all who passed that way, 
Where the Abbey of Glastonbury stood ; 
Well known were its towers and portals grey, 

And its gentle and holy Brotherhood. 


There all were welcome—the board was spread 
For prince and noble with costly fare ; 

The poor and the hungry were clothed and fed, 
And the sick were tended with gentle care. 


But the traveller who came on thaf Christmas-day, 
To the convent-gate in the morning light, 

As he journeyed along on his weary way, 
Had seen a strange and wonderful sight. 


So passing strange to him did it seem 
As he entered into the Abbey court, 

That he almost thought of some empty dream 
Of a fevered brain he had been the spert. 


The Abbot came forth, his guest to meet— 
No stranger had long for the Abbot to wait; 
He was ever the first his coming to greet, 


And the last to speed him away from the gate. 
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**Thou art welcome, my son, to our convent cheer ”’ 
(And his spirit betrayed him gently born) ; 

** Thrice welcome is he, out of all the year, 
Who comes to the Abbey on Christmas morn.”’ 





“Thanks, Holy Father ! I thank thee well 
For thy courtesy,”’ the stranger replies ; 
‘* But what is the meaning, I pray thee tell, 
Of the sight that this morn hath met mine eyes ? 


“ Tf it be some vision, then tell-me, I pray, 

If thou can’st tell, what the vision may mean ; 
For hard-by here I have seen this day 

The strangest sight that ever was seen. 


“The trees at this season are black and bare, 
And yet as I came along this morn, 

In the chill of the cold mid-winter air, 
I saw in blossom a beautiful thorn. 


“ A thorn-tree covered with blossoms as fair 
As ever were seen in the month of May ; 
And its rich, sweet perfume loaded the air, 
And was borne to me as I went on my way.”’ 


He paused, and the Abbot gently smiled—- 
But the smile was in courtesy, not in scorn. 

‘* My son, by no vision hast thou been beguiled, 
Thou hast seen with thine eyes the Holy Thorn.” 


“My Father, I know not what this may mean ; 
I never heard tell of a Holy Thorn.”’ 

“Thou art strange, then, my son, in these parts, I ween, 
To which thou has come on this Christmas morn. 


“But blessed art thou, out of all the year, 
To have come on the day when Christ was born ; — 


Now, listen to me—an it please thee to hear, 
I will tell thee the tale of the Holy Thorn.”’ 


A moment he paused—his head inclined— 
To mutter a prayer ; the holy man ; 
And then on his breast the cross he signed, 


And thus the Abbot his tale began :— 
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“ Long ages ago, my son, thou must know, 
The spot where this noble Abbey stands 


Was marked by a building mean and low, 
That was rudely raised by the loving hands 


“ Of those who first to this island brought 
The gospel message—a saintly band ; 

Thou hast heard of St. Joseph, of him who wrought 
That deed of love in the Holy Land. 


“By entombing the Master whom they had slain, 
He earned for himself the hatred sore 

Of wicked men—t’ was a glorious gain, 
To be driven away from that guilty shore. 


“They turned him adrift in an open boat, 
_ Exposed to the fury of wind and wave, 
Oarless and sailless on seas remote, 

To find with his comrades a watery grave. 


*¢ But a Pilot went with them over the sea, 
The boat was steered by an unseen hand ; 

For God was their Pilot, my son, t’was He 
Who brought them safe to this distant land. 


“They were tossed on the waves for many a day, 
They were oft in peril and danger sore ; 

Till at length—t’was His will, whom the winds obey— 
They were cast by a storm on this island’s shore. 


“Far off from hence, but they wandered on | 

Not knowing whither their steps they bent, 

And round about them a light there shone, | 
Which yuided their feet on the way they went. 


**For long, long days they journeyed until 
They stood, at length, on yon hill-top there ; 
"Tis called to this day by folk “ Weary-all-hill,”’ 
For weary in sooth all those travellers were. 


** T'was on Christmas day that the stranger band 
A resting-place in this region found, 

And the staff that Joseph bore in his hand, 

He planted there in the frozen ground. 
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‘¢ And then there was wrought a miracle there, 
Such as never was seen since in early days 
The rod of Aaron blossomed and bare 
Before the Egyptian monarch’s gaze. 





“For lo! on a sudden a beautiful tree 

Grew up where the staff was placed in the ground ; 
It was loaded with blossoms fair to see, 

And sweetly it scented the air around. 


“ Well might it, my son ; for he who had borne 
That pilgrim’s staff in his pious hand, . 

And planted it there on that Christmas morn, 
Had wrought a deed in the Holy Land— 


“‘ A deed of love, of which men shall tell 
Till human speech shall have ceased to be— 
The hands that had handled the Life might well 
Give life themselves to a senseless tree ! 


‘* It burst into blossoms sweet and white— 
White as the linen pure and fine ; 

Sweet as the spices with which on that night. 
He had lovingly balmed the Form Divine. 


“Tis said that when Joseph his labour of love 
Had ended that evening, heard of none 
Save himself, there came a voice from above 


Which gently breathed in his ear, ‘ Well done!’ 


** And ever they say, by night and day 
His drooping spirits to soothe and cheer, 
As he journeyed along on his weary way, 
** Well done !”’ that voice would speak in his ear. 


** He heard it clear through the ocean’s roar, 
As his bark was tossed on the stormy sea— 

*Twas the voice that had spoken once before 
On the troubled waters of Galilee. 


** And perhaps in the spirit land, my son, 
And in tones that are not for ears of clay, 

That voice still says to him now, ‘ Well done !’ 

And will say it on till the judgment day— 
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‘¢ However this be ; on each Christmas morn 
Since then has happened this wonderful thing, 

In the midst of the wintry cold that thorn 

Is clothed with the blossoms and scents of spring. 






“Tt dons a mantle of virgin white, 
Each year on the day when Christ was born ; 
And men when they look on the wonderful sight, 
Still say, to this day ‘’Tis the Holy Thorn.’ 


‘*My tale is done, yet, oh stranger stay ! 
Thou hast come to the Abbey on Christmas morn— 


Take hence this lesson with thee on thy way, 
Of him who planted the Holy Thorn. 


“To thee, as to Joseph, it is not given 
To handle the sacred body, indeed, 
Of him who lives for ever in heaven, 
But yet of thy service, my son, He has need. 


“ His body—the Church—is with us still; 

The poor—his brethren—are every where ; 
He works most surely the Master’s will, 

Who learns for his members on earth to care. 


‘* Bear help to the helpless, the injured right, 
And never thy hand from the poor withhold ; 
Seek not in worldly pleasures delight, 
Nor give thy soul to the lust of gold. 


“Pure as the blossom of yonder thorn, 
Keep ever thy conscience pure within ; 

And He who on this blest day was born 
Shall wash thy soul from the stain of sin. 


**So perchance ; at the last, thou too shalt hear, 
Like Joseph of old, a voice, my son, 

Which shall speak to thee in thy dying ear, 
And whisper in gentle tones, ‘ Well done !’ 


“ And through all the years of eternity 
Thou shalt learn to bless the Christmas morn, 
When ’twas given to thee with thine eyes to see 
The wonderful sight. of the Holy Thorn,’’ 


F. Matcotm Douerty, B.A. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Contrary to custom, during the next few days we saw nothing 
further of Mr. Warburton. Harvey Prescott mentioned casually 
that he had gone on a visit to some friends of his, some thirty miles 
off. I was not sufficiently interested in him to inquire wher, 
However, one evening, towards the end of the week, he ap 
unexpectedly and alone, making himself very agreeable to both 
myself and May. I supposed at the time it was fancy, but, I 
remember it striking me that he held her hand longer at parting 
than was his won't, he having hitherto honoured my unwilling 
fingers with that lingering clasp; and after he had gone, there was 
a light now on May’s face I did not like to see there. I was very 
keen where she was concerned, and had more than began to know 
on my Own account what that lightness meant. 

I was still further disquieted, as the days went on, that Mr 
Warburton should so evidently contrive to meet my cousin when 
I was not with her. If she drove into the neighbouring town, she 
was no longer desirous of having me with her; but would take 
her maid instead, and on these occasions she would come back look- 
ing charming, and too conscious to please me, and admit that she 
had met Mr. Warburton, and had had a long talk with him. It 
was the same in her walks, and in her rides Mr. Warburton was 
obiquitous. He called seldom enough at the house, it was true, 
and when he did come he was very guarded in his manner towards 
us both. 

I was not long left in doubt as to the turn matters had taken, 
and my suspicions as to his having discovered her heiress-ship 
were now set at rest. Major Guathorpe had come over to lunclieon 
from Oxford, as was not unusual with him, and Uncle James and 
I, as was very usual with us, had carried him off on a long walk # 
have look at some sheep which my uncle has just bought. It was 
quite dusk when we returned. Major Guntborpe and I proceeded a 
once to the drawing-room, leaving Uncle James standing the 
porch, giving directions to one of the gardeners. At first I 
thought there was no one in the room, it being a very long ome) 
but as we advanced towards the fire I became aware of the presend® 
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of Mr. Warburton, who languidly rose from his chair and came 
forward to speak to me, while May pushing back her chair, said 
hastily, 

‘© You find us in the dark, Marian; I had no idea it was so 
late.”’ 

Tt was quite a shock to me at finding him thus ¢éfe.d-téte with 
my cousin, and my face and voice betrayed what I felt I suppose 
I know there was an angry bitterness in my tone, as I said, keep- 
ing my hands well in my muff the while, to avoid having to shake 
hands with him, ‘‘ It is an unexpected pleasure to see you here, 
Mr. Warburton, I have seen nothing of you for some time, what- 
ever May may have done. You had much better have been with 
us, dear,” I added, turning to her ; “it would have done you much 
more good than sitting here alone.”’ 

“Not alone !’’ she answered, quickly, putting back her soft, 
wavy hair behind her little pink ears, showing an unwonted flush 
on her delicate childish face, ‘You have been here a long time 
haven’t you ?’’ she continued, glancing shyly up at Mr. Warburton. 
He answered her query with a look of intelligence, and then turn. 
ing to me, remarked airly, 

“It’s very pretty of you, Miss Neville, to reproach me with my 
absence. I only hope you will not discover by-and-bye that you see 
too much of me.”’ Again May and he exchanged looks, and I felt 
that Major Gunthorpe’s kind eyes were resting gravely on my 
troubled face. ‘* And I ought to be,’’ he concluded, with a smile 
“deeply grateful and very much flattered at the interest you ar 

enough to take in me,”’ 

I was angry with myself, and still more angry with him, for 
placing me in a false light before Major Gunthorpe. I had laid 
myself open to the infatuation of being jealous of my cousin. I 
had laid myself open to being suspected of showing an attachment 
to Mr. Warburton; and intimate as I was with Major Gunthorpe, 
Iwas yet not sufficiently so to take him into my confidence; so I 
sat silent, and my silence may have been mistaken for sulkiness. 

The two men talked to each other in a cold, disjointed sort of 
manner for a few minutes, May putting in a little word now and 
then, and then Major Gunthorpe said good-bye to me, in rather a 
pitying way, as if he were sorry for me, which was very hard to 

tat—so hard that the tears sprang to my eyes, not unobserved by 
him. “Poor child !’’ he said, in a very low voice, and turned to go. 
Mr. Warburton, having no excuse to linger, soon followed his 
erample; he did not seem to be too much at his ease in my 
Presence. 
No sooner had he left us than I, kneeling down beside May, 
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on the hearth-rug, and entwining my arms lovingly around her 
waist, burst into tears, leaning my head against her shoulder. 

“ Oh, May, darling,’’ 1 said, recovering myself with difficulty ; 
‘I can’t help fearing that Mr. Warburton is making love to 
again, and it makes me wretched to think you should waste one 
thought upon so unprincipled and mercenary a man.”’ 

May drew herself away from my encircling arms coldly, and | 
hardly knew it was her voice when she said : 

“You have made me miserable enough, Marian, as it is, by 
your heartless flirtation with him. You almost succeeded, I know, 
but not quite. He has told me how your beauty infatuated him 
and intoxicated him for a brief while; but how his heart never 
really wavered from me.”’ 

‘** And you believed this ?’’ I cried, starting to my. feet, my eyes 
flushing with angry scorn; “you believe that I tried to come 
between you and what you thought your happiness. Couldn’t you 
see,” I continued, softening, ‘‘ how he sought me, how he pretended 
to admire me; and can’t you understand how for your sake I did 
not repulse him, but tolerated and endured his attentions, repug- 
nant as they were tome? I understood clearly, if you did not, 
that it was the rumour of my being the heiress which caused him 
to transfer them from you to me ; and ‘now he has heard the truth,” 
I cried, with growing excitement, “I am certain of it: it accounts 
for everything. Oh, May, dearest, I implore you to see him as he 
really is, and to have nothing to do with him.”’ 

“You are cruel; you are unkind; you are unjust,” blazed forth 
May, clasping her baby hands. ‘“ How dare you say such things 
of him? You love him yourself, you are jealous of me, you grudge 
me my happiness—he was afraid you would come between us; but 
I promised you never should. I won’t hear a word against him. 
Go away, Marian! leave me—1 won’t listen to you.”’ 

‘“* Has it gone as far as this,’ I cried? ‘Oh, can’t I save you 
from this man? He does not love you, May—he has said as much. 
I know that he is false, and base, and heartless, and unworthy of 
you. ‘Try and remember how dearly I love you,” I cried, stand- 
ing over her, “and how I would not say these things if I did not 
know them to be true.”’ 

** I suppose you think,”’ said May, with cold distinction, ‘‘ that 
you alone can be loved, for yourself and for your beauty, but that 
no one would socare for me. You may underrate me as you please; 
but you are mistaken altogether.”’ 

“T underrate you?” echoed I, sorrowfully ; “why, May, it is 
because I admire you so, and because I love you so, and rate you 


le that I cannot bear to think off your being that man’s 
wile,”’ 
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- © Then you must accustom yourself to the idea, Marian,” she 
answered with surprising calmness; “for he is to speak to my: 
to-morrow, and I beg you will never speak another word 
inst him in my hearing. He is the soul of honour, and I love 
him with my whole heart.”’ 

I looked at her for some moments in speechless astonishment. 
Was this cold, self-reliant girl, my clinging, tender, affectionate, 
little sister? If Mr. Warburton’s influence had so changed her and 

her now, how would it be if she became his wife? I 
had no heart and no wish to say anything further to her just then, 
s without another word I quitted her abruptly, and retired to 
the solitude of my own room; there to cry and to lament, and to 
recover my composure before dinner. 

The next morning, feeling low and depressed, and finding that 
May studiously avoided me, I went out alone, directly after break. 
fast, to try if a long, brisk walk would recruit my spirits. I had 
walked about for a couple of hours, not caring much where I went, 
and was slowly returning homewards, through a path in the home 
plantations, called the ‘‘ Lover’s Walk,” a thick leafy avenue, the 
lofty lime-trees closing over head, formed a cool retreat in balmy 
June; but was desolate enough in December. The dead leaves 
thickly strewn under foot, and the soughing of the wind around 
the bare branches of the trees, harmonised well with my present, 
mood. Walking along quietly, my eyes bent'on the ground, I did 
not see Harvey Prescott, seated on the trunk of an old tree until 
excited by his voice. 

“Miss Neville,”’ he said, drearily, ‘‘ won’t you stop a minute 
and speak to me ?”’ 

“Of course I will,’’ I answered; ‘‘ I nearly passel you without 
seeing you ;’’ and I held out*my hand to him as I spoke. 

He took it in both of his, and then I saw that his pleasant, 
happy, boyish face, had a sad, troubled look on it, which pained me 
to see there. 

“ Are you, too, in trouble, Harvey ?’’ I said, calling him by his 
name, as I sometimes did. “ Has anything gone wrong with you ?’”” 

“Ob, Miss Neville,” he said, still holding my hand, ‘‘ may I 
tell you about it? may I speak to you about her?” and taking my 
silence for conseut, he continued— 

“Ihave been very uneasy the last few days at the way that 
fellow Warburton has been hanging about your cousin May, and I 
thought I wouldn’t put it off any longer, but come and tell her at 
Once how very fond I was of her, and ask her to give me a little 
hope that in time she might come to care for me?’’ . 

_ “ Well,” I asked, dejectedly, turning when we had reached the 
end of the avenue, ‘ what did she*say t’’ [ asked the question idly 
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to help him on with his etory, well knowing the nature of th 
answer he had received. 

“She listened to me very quietly,’’ he said, “without once 
interrupting me, and I thought from her silence that perhaps she 
didn't dislike me and would tell me so; so, you see, I wasn’t pre. 

for what she did say. She put out her little hand to me, 
and I saw there were tears in her eyes, but her voice was 
firm, a firmness I didn’t like, it seemed to cut off all hope, as she 
said—‘I’m so sorry for you, Mr. Prescott; but you mustn't 
think of me in this way. I could never care for your as you wish 
it is quite impossible. I shall always like you very much as a great 
friend, but not in that way.’ Then, Marian, I was so stung, and 
surprised, and pained by her answer that I said hotly: ‘I know 
how it is—I have to thank Warburton for this. Is it quite hopeless, 
May? I don’t believe any one can love you as Ido. I’ll wait ever 
so long. Wait till you try and and like me.’ She smiled faintl 
and shook her head, and-I saw I had no chance now if I ever h 
any. So I left her, Marian, and you found me here. I’m very 
hard hit indeed. I had no idea I should feel it like this. Do you 
think I am a great fool, Marian t and is it—it must be—Warburton 
who has won her from me ?”’ 

‘*T suppose there is no harm in your knowing it, Harvey,” I 
answered, dejectedly. ‘From what May said to me last night I 
fear it will not be a secret long, and I fear to think that—well, I don’t 
know what I do fear, but everything for her. If she had but cared 
for you, Harvey,” I added, laying my hand impulsively on his arm, 
“how happy it would have made me! but, as it is, he is to speak 
to Uncle James to-day.” 

** To-day !’’ he cried, in a hoarse voice; “ so soon, it is indeed 
all over. How blind I have been; but I declare to you till the 
last few day I always believed Warburton was the last man to think 
of marrying, his ways of life are so opposed to the idea, and,” he 
said, lowering his voice, ‘‘there are not many fathers would le 
him marry theirdaughters. He has led a very dissipated life, and 
there are many stories about him which, of course, you coulda’t 
understand. It didn’t matter to any one much, as long as he 
remained single; but what will the Admiral say to his gambling 
propensities—they are too well-known; and then an ecarte story 
which—but I musn’t say these things to you, and you might 
think it was a good deal of jealously on my part.’’ 

**Oh, Harvey,”’ I exclaimed, clasping my hands, ‘‘ can we do 
nothing to save her from him? she won’t listen to me. Couldn't 
you tell Uncle James all you know, everything ?”’ 

__“ No, Marian,’’he replied, sorrowfully ; ‘‘it would be quite impos 
sible; you wouldn’t wish me to look despicable in her eyes, would 
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yout No, I can do nothing ; the best thing I can do is to go away 
Sa time. I shall bear it better at a distance, I hope. I never can 
forget your goodness to me Marian,’’ he added, in a husky voice, 
seizing both my hands in his and pressing thom to his lips. 
“T was intensely sorry to see this handsome stalwart young 
‘Harvey Prescott so completely overcome, and withal so manly in the 
telling of his simple love story; and there was infinite pity and 
affection in my eyes as I raised them to his, neither did I instantly 
withdraw my hands from his grasp. “ Poor Harvey!’ I murmured, 
bending towards him, “ if I were your sister I could not feel more 
for you than I do.’’ We were standing midway in the Lovers’ - 
walk, and as I turned my eyes from Harvey's face they fell on the 
figure of Major Gunthorpe, standing within two yards of us, and 
¢lose enough to have heard my last words. He could not advance 
without passing us, neither could he retreat, as Uncle James was 
close behind. They had entered the centre of the walk by a little 
gate concealed by a clump of trees and brushwood, leading into a 
meadow, and we had not heard the approaching footsteps over the 
foft grass until they were close upon us. The voice of Uncle James 
broke the awkward silence. He had not yet passed through the gate, 
but had stopped to say, “Look here, Gunthorpe; I gave £22 for 
that cow last week, and she doesn’t give anything like the milk I 
expected. They tell me she don’t eat; I wish I hadn’t bought 
her, upon my word I do.—Well, Marian, out for a walk ?’’ he said, 
joining Major Gunthorpe, while I hastened my steps to where they 
were standing, as carelessly as I could. 
a have been as far as the new farm, Uncle, and am quite 
“You look rather done up, my dear—all the better for luncheon, 
Ah, you'll come in, Gunthorpe; won’t you?’ By-the-bye, Harvey, I 
wanted to ask you about that under-keeper of your father’s,’’ and 
he strode forward with Harvey a little in his rear, and with whom he 
conversed in a very kind voice about the qualifications of the 
keeper. Major Gunthorpe and I followed them slowly and stwadily, 
I meditating how best to account, in as few words as possible, for 
being discovered consoling Harvey. Of course, he must know, [ 
thought, how fond this fine fellow was of May, and a word woul.l 
* sufficient as far as my part was concerned ; so I said frankly, 
Without a shade of embarrasment in voice and manner, “ When you 
fame up just now, Major Gunthorpe, Harvey Prescott was telling 
me he thought it best for him to go away ; and I suppose he will. 
Twish Thad a brotuer like him. I feel such a great affection aud 
‘teem for him. I told him I would always be asister to him. Still 
Gunthorpe wus silent. I glanced up at his face, it was 
x 
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more stern and sallow and set than usual, and he looked older thag 
I thought he had looked before. 

“ How full this life is of cross.purposes!’ I remarked sadly; 
“it seems as if the best and the noblest come off the worst, [| 
with I cou'd have saved poor Hatvey this sorrow ; but what can] 
do?” 

“If he has your pity, Miss Neville, and your sympathy, he ig 
not so badly olf, after ali,’ remarked he, somewhat bitterly, | 
thought ; ‘he is lucky in finding even that much.” 

“T looked at him questioningly, rather puzzled by his manner, 
but made noreply; for Uncie James and Harvey had halted ata 
kissing-gate, from whence a small foothpath diverged into the 
Prescott domains, which adjoined those of my Uncle. As we cameup 
with them Harvey was saying, ‘‘ No; I won’t come in to-day, 
thank you, Admiral. I have promised to drive into Oxford with my 
father this afternoon—you are coming too, ain’t you, Gunthorpe?” 
he added, turning to him. 

“ I suppose so, Prescott,’’ he said, quietly, then turned suddenly 
to where I was standing, he said in a low voice. ‘‘ Good-bye, Miss 
Neville | good-bye !"’ 

I gave him my hand silently, which he scarcely took within his, 
dropping it instantly ; and raising his hat and nodding pleasantly to 
my Uncle, he strode across the field and up the hill, followed rather 
more leisurely by Harvey. I followed his retreating figure with my 
eyes until he had gained the top of the hill and was lost to view, and 
then walked homewards with Uncle James, who was rather discon. 
certed at Harvey carrying off the only fellow worth talking to. 

“Come here, Marian!’’ he cried, some three hours later, asl 
crossed the hall, coming in from my afternoon drive in the pony 
carriage, “ I went tospeak toyou. The tones of his voice indicated 
that a storm was brewing. He closed the door of his little stady, 
saying, “ What is all this? how long have you known it ? why wasn’t 
I told? Do you suppose I am going to let May marry a fellow with 
out a shilling—a fellow like that! Why couldn’t she have takens 
fancy to Harvey Prescott, I should like to know, or Gunthorpe ! but 
to a racing, betting, gambling, dissipated fellow like Warburton! 
I’ve no patience with her!” He paused a few seconds quite out 
of breath and as I didn’t care to interrupt him, he began quite 
refreshed. 

“TI told him my mind plainly enough. I said to him, as I said 
to May, that 1 was her guardian; and he wasn’t the sort of mam 
I wished her to marry, and that there had better be an end of it— 


and I wasu’t going to allow it—and she needn’t think it—andI - 


wasn't going to be talked into anything so foolish; and that was 
MY answer.’’ 
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What did she say t’’ 1 asked, relieved at the turn things had 
taken, and yet grieved for what I knew May would suffer. ‘* How 
did she bear it t’’ I asked again. 

Oh, she cried and coaxed, and cried again, and talked a great 
deal of nonsense ; and you had better go up to her Marian. I've 
no objection to young women marrying,”’ he muttered. “ The sooner 
the better-—at seventeen, if they like. They would be more likely 
to make good wives and obey their husbands; but they must 
marry respectable men, not scamps—we all know what they want. 
Why don’t you go, Marian ?’”’ he added testily, seeing that I stilf 
sat looking at him, evincing no alacrity to depart. 

“What can I say to May?’’ I asked, as I now slowly and 
languidly moved towards the door. 

“Say? Why tell her not to be a fool—the fellow’s not worth 
athought. You know what to say, of course, without you are im 
love with him too. I don’t undersiand women,”’ he added, as I left 
the room ; “ they are all alike. If there is a nice fellow after them, 
they haven’t the sense to see it.’’ 

I went upstairs unwillingly enough. I tried May’s door and 
found it locked on the inside, and receiving no answer to my gentle 
appeal for admittance, I went sorrowfully to my own room, and, 
throwing myself into a chair by the fire, I tried to think it all out ; 
but from what I had recently experienced of May’s firmness—TI 
might call it hardness—of character, I foresaw that her surrender 
would not be an unconditional one. 

A weary two months followed—weary to all of us. May 
pined and fretted, and at last worried herself into a low, 
nervous state of depression, and very painful to witness. 
By degrees she refused to leave the house, and then kept her 
wom, and soon afterwards her bed, decluring she would never 
leave it unless Uncle James withdrew his cruel opposition. Towards 
me she stil] preserved a sort of semi-hostility, accusing me, I knew 

m her heart, of having prompted him to act as he had done. I felt. 
the change bitterly—our lives seemed so broken up, and I could 
but hate with bitter hatred the man who had thus estranged us 
from each other. I knew also, beyond a doubt, the reason of his 
weking May’s hand. I no longer suspected. I now knew. Uncle 
James and I had gone over one day by train to dine and sleep at 

Bennett’s, who was an old friend of my uncle’s. May, as 
wwal, pleaded indisposition as a reason for remaining at home. 
luncheon, Mrs. Bennett took me into the boudoir, a snug 
litle sitting-room, upstairs, and we had a long talk about 

old times, She was very motherly and kind, and seemed to take to. 
Be if she had known me for years, instead of a few hours.” 
I wish your cousin had come with you, my dear,” she said- 
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**T should liked to have seen her. I have heard so much of he 
poor mother from my sister. The two were at school together, 
and were great friends until she went to India with her husband, 
I never saw her myself; but she must have been very lovely, to ju 
from this miniature,”’ she continued, going to a cabinet and taking 
from a drawer a little morocco vase, which she placed in my hands 
** Look at it, my dear. My poor sister valued this very much ; jt 
came to me, with other little things of hers, after her d 
which happened many years ago. What was I saying! Oh, | 
used to hear of how many suitors the beautiful young heiress had, 
and how vexed her father was at her marrying Captain Neville, 
and then how she died, poor thing !”’ 

“ How wonderfully this is like May,’’ I cried, examining the 
ivory miniature, even to the soft hair falling over her forehead ; for 
May’s fair hair has the same pretty wave about it, and the same 
trick of so falling into tiny rings aud curls; and the smile and the 
eyes are so like hers—it’s a wonderful likeness !”’ 

‘*So Mr. Warburton was saying,’’ said Mrs. Bennett, well 
pleased. ‘‘ I showed it him one day, when he was staying here; he 
was talking about the Miss Nevilles, Marian, and seemed to think 
that your mother was the rich Miss Bradley; but I said no, not at 
all, when I had heard his description of you both ; and I went and 
brought down that miniature to show him, and I said that his 
description of the Miss Neville he called May was, I thought, 
the image of this picture, and he agreed with me, though he was 
very much surprised at first. Now we have come home for good, 
I hope I shall see a great deal of you and your pretty cousin,” she 
said, giving me a hearty kiss. 

‘* When was Mr. Warburton over here?’’ I asked, returning 
the kind old lady’s kiss, and wondering whether I should tell herof 
the mischief—irreparable mischief she had unconsciously done. 

“Let me see!’’ she returned, meditatively; “it was early @ 
December. I think it was the 14th he came, because, I remember, 
it was my dear husband's birthday, and we had a housefal for 
shooting ; and the servants had a dance; and we all went down 
and looked on. Yes, I’m sure it was the 14th.’’ 

**T thought so,’’ I said, half aloud; ‘I was sure of it.”’ 

‘* What was you sure of, my dear?’’ she asked, kindly, while 
carefully putting back the portrait in its drawer in the cabinet. 

‘“Of a great many things, dear Mrs. Bennett,’’ I said, m0 
caring to enlighten her on the subject, knowing that no good could 
result from it if I did. | 

Of course I told May what I had learnt, but with no comme 
of my own, leaving it to her to draw her own inference from the 

fact; but equally, of course, she refused to see anything in it to b# 
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jover’s detriment ; so this faint hope, if I had ever indulged in it, 


faded as others had faded. 
One other hope, also, which I gave up about this time was, the 


hope of hearing of, or, indeed, of ever seeing Major Gunthorpe again. 


fie had gone away. We had heard that much; and he had never 
been over to take leave of us ; so his good-bye to me at the meadow 

was evidently intended to bea final one, and day by day served 
to strengthen this view of the case. He neither wrote nor came, 
and I—well I was foolish enough to expect both from him. I could 
not have been mistaken, so completely mistaken in him; he had 
certainly liked me once ; a little, at any rate ; while I had grown 
to care for him, and to look for news of him more than I was willing 
to admit, even to myself; and the bitter humiliation of feeling that 
this was so, and that I was nothing to him, made my cheeks tingle 
with shame when thinking of this, even when alone, which I 
generally was now; for Harvey Prescott had gone abroad, as he 
had intimated he would do; and Uncle James was confined to the 
house by an attack of rheumatism, which he was trying to exorcise 
with every imaginable remedy, and which rendered him additionally 
itritable and short-tempered, and intolerant of female society ; suffer- 
ing no one but Anthony to approach him, and expressing a frequent 
wish that he could ship off his cargo of women to some port or 
other, and issuing various eccentric and slightly contradictory 
dlicts—sometimes sending for me to hear them, and sometimes 
not, as the fancy took him. 

“Master wants you very particular, miss, directly after break- 
fast,” said old Anthony to me one morning. It was Valentine’s- 
day, I remember, and the long, hard frost had at last broken up. 
Would that the frost that had frozen round one’s heart could break 
up too! I thought, as I looked sadly out of the window of the 
corridor leading to my uncle’s library, and saw the pale, cold gleams 
ofthe February sun trying to make things look a little less cheerless 
Without. 

I found the Admiral, as usual, seated in his deep leather chair 
mone side of the huge blazing fire, his foot supported on a high 
sol, his white hair standing more than ever erect, and his double 
eyeglass firmly fixed across the bridge of his handsome old nose, 
Which betokened that a communication of some moment was to be 
made to me. 

“Sit down, Marian, and don’t stare at me like that; and I 
didn’t send for you to inquire after my rheumatism,’’ he said, 

-wPY, On my expressing a hope that he was better this morning. 
“Be so good as to listen to me, and not to interrupt me. As May 
determined to be miserable, I have determined that she shall be 
miserable in her own way. 1 have done my best to bring her to 
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reason ; but if she is determined to kill herself with fretting for that 
fellow, she had better have her own way, and have done with jt 
Dr. Jones told me the other day she was worrying herself into g 
decline ; and if she will be a fool, she must have her way. Hor 
mother did the same before her, and married Bob Neville much 
against old Bradley’s wish; and she is going marry Warburtop 
much against mine.”’ 

“Marry Mr. Warburton!” I exclaimed, springing from my 
chair; *‘ 1 thought you had quite forbidden it.”’ 

“ Didn't I tell you not to interrupt me,” he said, quite fiercely ; 
“sit down again, and be quiet, if you can. Yes; she is going to 
marry Warburton, and the sooner the better; there'll be one 
womap,the less for me to look after.’’ 

" Does May kuow of this?’’ I ventured to ask meekly, witha 
sinking heart. 

** Of course she does,” was the pettish answer. “TI told her she 
might have her own way, and marry him to morrow if she pleased, 
better than making herself ill. I’ve done what I could, and if she 
will be wretched, why, she must; but, besides, she as good as told 
me that if 1 wouldn’t give my consent, they would do without it; 
and I believe she would too; and I don’t want a scandal—head. 
strong girl :”’ | 

“Poor May!’’ I said, sighing; the tears rising to my eyes. “I 
hope she will be happy; but J fear for her very much.” 

“Now, look here, Marian,” retorted her uncle, with asperity, 
** what's the use of your crying? Women are all alike, always crying 
for some reason or other. They are the most unreasonable creatures 
in the world. I have a letter here from Mr. Warburton,” taking 
up an open one from a table close to his chair, as he spoke, ‘‘ which 
you may read if you like. He will be down in a day or two. He 
wishes the marriage to be as soon as possible. I suppose he thinks 
I shal! change my mind,”’ he added, laughing gravely ; “it’s more 
likely she will change hers, now that she can have her own way. 
You've only to tell a woman to please herself, and do as she chooses, 
and she’s pretty sure to be as meek as a lamb; and do as you 
choose. I know the sex by this time, I fancy.”” And then Unele 
James suddenly diverged into monetary matters, to which I 
listened with as much attention as I could then command, for my 
heart was very sore that May should so entirely have excluded me 
from her confidence and from her counsels; and I suppose this 
feeling crept out, when later in the day I tried to say something 
affectionate and hopeful to her; for that afternoon she was looking 
almost herself again, and had attired herself with a care which be 
tokened returning health and spirits. Instead of the loose wrappe, 
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she wore to.day a handsome purple velvet costume, which threw Up . 
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‘ber fair skin like ivory, while amethyst earrings were in her tinv 
ars, and her slender throat was encircled with a broad band of gold, 
from which a gold and amethyst locket depended. She stood by 
the fire, caressing lovingly a ring—a broad gold band, set with 
diamonds and opals, which glittered brightly in the fire-light. I 
went up to her, and gently took her hand, looking intently at the 
ting, and then quietly released it again, not having words fitting 
¢he occasion ready at command. 

“It seems you can’t even condescend to admire the first present 
tome, Marian,”’ she said, in rather a hurt tone. ‘“ Poor Warner ! 
he is very unlucky ; I am sorry you hate him so.”’ 7 

“T wish he hadn’t given you opals,’”’ I rejoined, without noticing 
ber concluding remark ; ‘‘ they always bring ill-luck with them. 
I've poor mamma's opal ring—her engagement ring, you remember 
it,—but she said I was never to wear it.” 

“T am not superstitious,’’ remarked she, coldly, though with a 


.slight uneasiness in her voice, ‘‘ and I like this ring beyond any- 


thing he could have yiven me,’’ and she pressed it to her lips. 

After this afternoon we tacitly avoided speaking of Warner 
Warburton, though we grew more at our ease with each other, 
having so many things to discuss relating to the approaching 
wedding. We talked of the bridesmaids, the breakfast, the 
trousseau, the wedding guests, and the wedding presents—but of 
the bridegroom, never. His vi8its were brief and flying ones, and 
I studiously avoided him, as he as studiously avoided me. 

Harvey Prescott was at home again. His father had a rather 
bad attack of gout, which threatened at one time to be serious ; so 
Harvey had been summoned, and, like a dutiful son, had come 
without delay ; but as yet we had not seen him. 

It was the day before the wedding, or rather the evening before. 
The morning had been a true April morning—shower and sunshine, 
sunshine and shower; but towards evening the air became quite 
frosty, and the wind blew in keen gusts around the house, rendering 
the cheerful warmth of the fires within doors very acceptable and 
inspiriting, at least to me if not to the others ; for the six weeks of 
bustle and anticipation, and preparation for the coming morrow had 
been the reverse of a jubilant time to me. Every day and every 
hour my thoughts flew back to ihe time, not long ago, when May 
and I had had every thought and hope in common; anil what I 
was how experiencing was I knew but a foretaste of what her 
marriage would bring to me —a complete and entire separation 
between us; and worse than this was the knowledge that May was 
‘quite content that it should be so. Several of the wedding guests 
were expected this evening, and I had gone to my room early, aml, 
for want of something to divert my mind from its melancholy groove, 
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had dressed myself for dinner long before the first bell had rang, | 
wore, I remember, a simple dress of white India muslin, made with 
many flounces, and trimmed with much lace. My bridesmaid’s 
dress had arrived about half-an-hour before, but the box was stil] 
unopened. I had not the heart, or even the curiosity, to look 
at it. I had taken up a bunch of snowdrops, and was fastenj 

them in my hair, when I heard a gentle tap at the door, and May’s. 
maid appeared, smiling, to say that Miss May wanted me for a 
moment. Taking up my handkerchief and gloves, I hurried to her 
room, at the farther end of the long corridor. As I opened the door 
my eyes were dazzled by the blaze of light that met them; wax 
candles were placed everywhere, while the fire blazed high in the 
grate, and May stood at the dressing table with her jewel case. 
She turned at my entrance, with a pearl necklet in her hand; 
and what a lovely vision she was in ber bridal robes of satin and 
lace and orange-blossoms! He cheeks were flushed, her eyes bright 


with happiness and excitement, and her lips wreathed with a smile , 


of pardonable triumph. 

“‘ How do you like me?”’ she cried, and her voice had some- 
thing of its old confiding ring about it, I fancied. ‘‘I would try 
on my dress to-night. I shall be thinking of something else to- 
morrow.” 

“I stooped and kissed her on her forehead and on her cheek; 
and I am afraid she felt the teardrops I left there; for she sud- 
denly threw her arms around my neck, exclaiming almost pas. 
sionately, 

‘* Forgive me, dear, dear Marian! and try to like him better, for 
my sake.”’ 

Silently I returned her embrace, and then she said gaily, fasten- 
ing the beautiful necklace, ““ Wait a moment, Marian; I will put 
on the veil too.’’ 

‘*Oh, May!’’ I said, shuddering, I know not why. ‘‘ Don't— 
pray don’t! it’s so unlucky, you know.” 

May laughed a silvery little laugh. ‘* Don’t be ridiculous, 
Marian,” she said; and unfolding a magnificent lace veil, she pro- 
ceeded to adjust it on her fair head, already crowned with orange 
blossoms. Lightly she threw the delicate lace over her shoulders, 
and turned to admire the effect in the mirror, and then turned 
towards me. 

** It’s quite perfect. Oh, my beautiful May !’’ I cried, going & 
step nearer to her, to arrange a fold of the exquisite lace. The next 
moment I uttered a cry of horror. I saw flames leap up from the 
back of her dress. She looked round at my cry, and uttering @ still 
more piercing shriek of terror, rushed frantically into the corridor. 
Scarcely knowing what I did, I caught up a thick feather quilt 
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from her bed, and rushed wildly after her. I seized her in my arms, 
and endeavoured to wrap her in it; but, wild with fears, she threw 
it of, and ran, with frightful haste, down the staircase and into the 
hall below, one blaze of fire—fanned and heightened by the draught. 
which met her on every side ; even the hall-door stood open, as [ 
afterwards learnt. One glance showed me that I also was in 
flames—fanned by the same causes; then my presence of mind 
completely forsook me, and I stood rooted to the spot, screaming for 
help. It came,—I heard hurried footsteps; I felt a strong arm 
thrown round me, and remembered no more. 

When I came to myself, which I believe I did almost imme- 
diately, I found Major Gunthorpe’s arm was round me, and that 
his coat—a great Ulster—covered me completely, and had smothered 
and extinguished the flames. 

“You are safe, my darling!”’ he whispered; “ I was only justin 
time; another moment, and——’’ He finished the sentence by 
folding me closer to him. And then friends, who had just arrived, 
and servants, who were just too late, hurried up the staircase to 
offer assistance. 

“Where is May ?”’ I cried, in a bewildered kind of way. “Let 
me gotoher. Is she much hurt?” 

“We don’t know yet,’’ some one answered ; “ They have taken 
her into the library, and Mr. Prescott has gone for Dr. Jones. You 
musn’t go to her just at present.”’ 

Then followed exclamations of surprise and wonder that I had 
sustained no further injury than the destruction of my dress, and 
congratulations for my opportune rescue. And then I discovered, 
to my dismay, that my preserver’s hand and wrist were badly burnt, 
though he insisted it was a mere nothing. However, he submitted 
with a very good grace to my efforts to dress it with the remedies 
originally intended for my own. After making myself presentable, 
[hurried down stairs, anxious for tidings of May. Major Gun. 
thorpe was apparently waiting for me at the foot of the stairs. 

Come in here,’ he said, gravely, leading the way into the 
dining-room, where the table was laid with a splendour befitting 
the occasion, but which now seemed to mock us with its invitation 
toeat, drink, and be merry. 

“The doctor is with your poor little cousin, and your uncle 
begged you would stay here till he came for you. She is too much 
hurt to be moved. 

“Oh!” I cried, clasping my hands round his arm, the tears 
‘Steaming down my cheeks. ‘‘ Do not keep me from her. Tell 
me what there is to hear ?”’ 

“Tam afraid she is badly hurt, Marian; but we must wait for 
the doctor’s report.” 
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‘‘ How did you happen to be here just in time,’’ I interrupted; 
‘** I thought you were miles away ?’’ 

**So I was, but I heard something which brought me down 
here to-day. Iam staying with Harvey, and was on my way with 
him from the station—and—and we came round this way ; it was 
not the shortest—but—but I am glad we came.”’ 

“And you heard her screams ?’’ I said shivering, and covering 
my face with my hands. 

“ Yes ;’’ he returned, gently. ‘‘ Poor girl! the hall-door was open 
—some one had just arrived. We rushed in to see her thrown on 
the ground by a dozen hands, and enveloped in rugs and wraps; 
but I thought I heard your voice, Marian, calling for help ; and I 
rushed upstairs to find you, and I. was not too soon,” he added, 
with a faint smile, and the poor bandaged hand was laid fondly on 
my shoulder, and rested there. 

I lifted my eyes to his grave face for one moment, and met 
such a tender, fond look there that my heart throbbed with joy in 
spite of its little pain. ‘‘ My love,’’ he said, kissing me impulsively, 
**T never thought you cared for me; I fancied till vesterday you 
were going to marry Warburton ; and I thought Harvey was break. 
ing his heart about you, poor fellow !”’ 

** You ought not to have kept away,” I said, reproachfully. “I 
have suffered so much, thinking, believing I was nothing to you.” 
Then a great wave of happiness swept over my soul, as I realised 
that from henceforth the love of this good man was all my own, 
and that my craving for his love and sympathy, would be fully 
satisfied. Few could ever know the loneliness of heart that I had 
known since May had learnt to do without my affection. I rested 
my aching head against his arm, and cried quietly and silently, 
partly for sorrow for what had befallen my poor May. Then Uncle 
James came in, leaning on a stick, looking both subdued and sad. He 
evinced no surprise at seeing us thus together, but beckoned us to 
follow him. We crossed the hall, and as I softly turned the handle 
of the library-door, my quick ears caught his low, whispered words 
to Major Gunthorpe, which were evidently not intended for me. 

‘The shock to her nervous system has been too great: Dr. 
Jones has very little hope of her.’ 

Of the hours that followed the hearing of those words, I can- 
not even now bear to speak, the blow was as crushing as it was Ul- 

. A terrible frost sat in that April night, the like of which 
had not been known for years, blighting all the fair blossoms in both 
orchard and flower-garden, the whole country side. And yet another 
fair blossom died that bitter night—the fairest of them all, my 

May ; she never recovered her consciousness, but passed from us 
without a word—without a sign of recognition. What was to have 
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een her bridal morning dawned bright and cloudless. The sun 
shone as radiantly on her pale, still face, as it would have shone on 
her had she been a happy bride; all was the same in heaven and 
earth, saving that she was not. Instead of the bridal peal that 
was to have rung out on this her bridal day, the death-bell now 
tolled at intervals, booming heavily in the keen cold air, and was 
the greeting the bridegroom received when, in obedience to the 
summons sent him the previous evening, he drew up at the hall- 
door. Once again he appeared at Stanton Hall on the day of May’s 
funeral ; but he wrapped himself in a cold reserve, saying little to 
any one returning to town immediately after the sad ceremony. 


* + * 2 x x 


Iam Major Gunthorpe’s wife now. It is twelve months since 
the terrible calamity overtook our May. Our wedding was of the 
quietest ; we were married at Florence, whither Uncle James and I 
had gone for change of scene, followed by Major Gunthorpe. 

Poor May’s fortune had come to me—it had been so willed by 
her father, that in the event of her dying unmarried I was to in- 
herit it. This was a contingency I neither knew of nor con- 
templated. 

ncle James, who had conceived a strong liking for my husband, 
persuaded us both to make one home with him at Stanton Hall, 
where we had now once more returned, he having sold out of the 
Tegiment immediately after our marriage. 












Education of Women. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


AS AFFECTING THEIR CHARACTER AND SOCIAL POSITION, 


WHEN we speak of an educated person, we mean one who is 
generally enlightened and well-informed; if a woman, she should 
not only possess a smattering of science, but must be a linguist, so 
far as a superficial knowledge of two or three modern languages, 
and no acquaintance with their literature, gives her a claim to that 
title ; and she certainly is expected to be able to sing and play the 
piano, and not to be ignorant of artin general. And it is for the 
acquirement of these things that girls, from their seventh to their 
seventeenth year, are kept in the schoolroom, and worked like so 
many machines, in a sort of groove, without any regard to difference 
of temperament or diversity of gifts. Solid instruction—such as 
arithmetic, writing, history, geography, and English composition 
should, of course, be bestowed on all alike, but in mere accomplish. 
ments why should not the bias of a girl's mind be noted, and the 
things she is observed to have most talent for assiduously cultivated, 
so that there may at least be a hope of her excelling in one point? 
What can be more misjudged, for instance, than for one who has 
no music in her nature to be kept strum-strumming for an hour or 
two a day, ruining a piano? wasting time, trying her own temper, 
and torturing all who listen? She may by constant drudgery attain 
a certain amount of mechanical skill, but if the soul for music be 
wanting, can never hope to play so as to give pleasure either to 
herself or others. Another may be an enthusiastic musician, but 
she is not suffered to spend more than one hour in the twenty-four 
upon it, for fear of neglecting her dancing, her drawiug, or fancy- 
work, her French, Italian, or German ; and for solid instruction, it 
is very little of that she can gain in the time that is usually 
bestowed upon it. She may, as Moth puts it, ‘‘ attend a feast of 
history or languages,’’ but only for the sake of bringing away the 
scraps; for will not a smattering of everything be of most use to 
her in society? and what that infallible law- -giver, Mrs. Grundy, 
approves of must of necessity be right. 

Again, the training of the mind to habits of thought, the use 
of its reasoning powers, and the development of individuality, are 
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things not dreamt of by most mistresses; they forget that the very 
meaning of the word educare is not to impart, to cram, or even to 
ish, but to lead or bring out; and so the tender plants are forced 
and tied tightly down to conventionalism till their roots are 
weakened and there is very little natural growth left in them. 
Originality is a thing to be dreaded; and the whole object of the 
m is to make girls as conventional, and as much like the rest 

of the world, as possible. What wonder, when this had been going 
on for generations, that Pope should exclaim, ‘‘ Most women have 
no characters at all.’”’ The truth is, the greater part of their time 
js spent in the acquirement of showy accomplishments; and what 
they do learn of solid subjects is just got by rote, like so many 
parrots ; the understanding is not exercised, nor are the reasoning 
powers drawn out—and this is just what women require most ; of 
wit they generally have plenty, but it is not often accompanied by 
sound judgment, for, as Locke says, ‘* Wit consists of an assem. 
blage of ideas, and the putting them together with quickness and 
variety ; judgment, on the contrary, lies in separating carefully one 
from another ideas wherein can be found the least difference, 
thereby to avoid being misled, by similitude and affinity, to take 
one thing for another.’’ For want of being taught to think 
coherently, and reason justly, women, if they have any brains in 
the world, grow up one-sided and prejudiced, with their heads full 
of a confused mass of inconsistent ideas ; if they reason at all, it is 
by a process of unfair induction, like Voltaire’s famous traveller, 
who, happening to have a drunken landlord, and a red-haired 
landlady, at the first inn at which he stopped in Alsace, wrote 
down in his note-book, ‘‘ All the men of Alsace, drunkards; all 
the women, red-haired.’ Now, why is this? It is no answer to 
say that women are not naturally logical, as if the habit of grasping 
the general features, as well as details of a subject, as if reasoning- 
power, and familiarity with the evidences of perception, were 
things which come by instinct. Genius, I allow, is given only to a 
few, but a habit of reflecting and reasoning well and justly is to be 
attained by all who are not utterly imbecile. I would have logic 
made quite as much a necessary part of a girl’s education as it is 
ofevery boy’s; there is no fear, that in thus training them to be 
reasonable creatures, you would at the same time render them 
opinionated, argumentative, or disputations; for while a little 
learning makes people like to talk, a greater amount of under- 
standing induces rather silence and thought. Addison says, ‘‘ The 
tongue is like a race-horse, which goes the faster the less weight it 
bears,” and there is much truth in the comparision. Knowledge 
(meaning by this the mere acquirement of facts) is of itself not 
Much good, unless the mind be trained to the forming of clear and 
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be formed of surveying a thing in all its properties and relations, s% 
as to prevent inconsistencies, confusion of thought, the drawing of 
false conclusions, or the being led away by shadows. Knowledge, 
Dr. Johnson calls ‘‘ general illumination of mind ;’’ but if one may 
venture to differ from ‘‘the great lexicographer,’’ that seems 
ecarely a precise definition of the term, as distinguished from 
wisdom ; Cowper, I think, puts it more accurately when he says: 


“ Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.” 


Men and women too, in going through life, need the one as 
much as the other; and it is just this want of mental culture, 
which leads to true wisdom, that is sv seldom thougbt of in the 
programme of most girls’ education. I would not, fur a moment, 
have it supposed that I advocate a neglect of the cultivation of 
external graces,—certainly not ; I only urge that these should not 
be the first thing thought of; that they should not be simply a 
veneering, but have a solid and firm basis to rest on, so that 
women may cease to be the mere dolls, the characterless, insipid 
nonentities nine out of every ten are ; that they may no longer act 
on caprice, rather than principle, and be so utterly weak and 
prejudiced, and taken up with trivialities, their thoughts moving, as 
Holmes says, in ‘‘ such a smali circle, that five minutes’ conversa. 
tion gives you an arc long enough to determine their whole curve.” 

Thank Heaven, there are women who use the faculties God has 
given them, who read and reflect wisely and well, and whose 
actions are governed by judgment and common sense; but is not 
this rather in spite of than owing to their education? Because 
they refused to believe that when they left the schvol-room it was 
simply to ‘‘ enjoy life;'’ that is to say, to go to as many balls and 
parties as came within their reach, to dress, dance, flirt, and make 
themselves as attractive as possible, and, finally, to marry well.” 
There is the mischief of it! What can be worse for girls than the 
way in which they are brought up to look upon marriage as an end 
and object in life, rendering them, by their consequent love of dress, 
of society, and the cultivation of superficial attractions, still more 
unfit to be the companions of sensible men. Boys are never 
led for a moment to think that the principal aim of their education 
is to render them attractive to the opposite sex ; and yet, in reality, 
marriage should be as important to the one as to the other. 
Now to what is this to be traced, but to the helplessness and 
dependance in which girls are brought up 2 
According to the last census there are in this country, neatly 





distinct ideas upon every subject presented to it; unless the habit. 
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jon more women than men; it follows naturally, therefore, that 
many, whether they will it or not, must remain single ; if they are 
rich, the chances in this mercenary age are that they will marry, 
but if ladies, and poor, what are they to do? The world of 
governesses 1s already overstocked, and what other career is open to 
them ? 


Now if every girl, whatever her present position, were trained 
with a view to the possible necessity of having in the future to get 
her own living, it need not render her less lovable or unfit for the 
duties of a wife and mother, if such should be her lot; while the 
very feeling of self-reliance engendered would of itself be sufficient 
to counteract the weakness of character we have been deploring. 

The current of popular feeling is now setting somewhat in 
favour of affording women greater facilities for earning their 
own livelihood, should their circumstances render it necessary; the 
profession of medicine is already open to them, and in all probability 
the reason so few have taken to it is because both prejudice and a 
defective education have been against them. 

It is urged that such a life is calculated to render a woman 
eccentric, masculine, and altogether objectionable. Really, I am 
ashamed that people with a grain of common sense should argue in 
this way : should say, ‘‘ Oh, Mrs., or Miss So-and-so, who has taken 
to that sort of thing, is strong-minded, and at the same time un. 
feminine; therefore every woman who attempts to rise above 
common-place is unfeminine, and consequently to be protested 
against.” Can anything be more childish than this mode of 
feasoning? I do not deny that there are a few, a very few, women 
who carry their strength of mind and disregard of appearances to 
excess ; but this-is only the result of reaction, and with the removal 
of some of our legal restrictions (which are certainly uniair to women) 
would entirely disappear. 

My object in writing is not to show what might be if social laws 
were different, but rather to offer a few practical suggestions, by 
which those who are still growing up may be fitted to take, in the 
future, to professions that I feel sure, before many years are past, 
will be thrown open to them. There is nothing but prejudice to 
stand in the way of a woman who is trained with a view to such 
an end, becoming a banker, merchant, or even a lawyer ; there is no 
more publicity in the former life than in managing a shop, or 
standing, as thousands do, behind the counter; and for the latter, 
do not women constantly appear in court as witnesses ! 

We know these ideas are not of the sort to meet just yet with 
very strong support ; there are two classes of people, at least, who 
will look upon them as monstrous. First of all, those of the 
“inen-must-work-and-women-must-weep’’ type, who think it 
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cruel that anyone should talk of women being made to exert them, 
selves; who put “the dear little helpless things '’ on the mantel, 
shelf of their minds, giving them exactly the vocation of a D 
china shepherdess, viz., to sit with their hands folded, and to smile 
and look pretty. Again, there is another class who talk vaguely 
of ‘‘ women’s proper sphere,’’ whatever that may be, forgetting, 
if they mean by it domestic affairs and the duties of a wife and 
mother, that not one of the million we have cited can in a mono. 
gamous country be any other than a celebate; and how much 
happier and more useful in their generation would they be with 
definite occupation—how much more contented if, when young, 
they had been taught to think and act instead of dreaming. 

It may be that some girl, past the age of childhood, will say, 
“We see the truth of vour remarks ; we feel we are, to a great 
extent, leading a purposeless, aimless existence ; we know we should 
be better and wiser women if we thought of something beyond dress 
and amusement, were not so desultory in our occupations, and could 
form clearer and more rational ideas of things in general. But what 
are we to do?” 

To them I say, ‘‘ It is not too late to do something to remedy 
the faults due to a defective system of education; only in every- 
thing strive to be in earnest; habitual earnestness is the sole 
corrective of the dreamy, listless trifling, which is the bane of most 
girls’ lives.’’ 

As far as possible live by rule, and plan out each day, so that 
not a minute shall be passed without your doing something to im. 
prove yourself, or benefit your neighbours. Give an hour or two 
in the twenty-four to the study of some subject which will require 
real hard work to master; do not undertake too many things, but 
always have some definite occupation, and do nothing by halves. 
That smith who, when asked why he did not join some other trade 
to his own, made a wise reply when he said, “ He who would be 
blacksmith and whitesmith too may go and shoe the goslings.” 
Whatever you begin, do steadily and thoroughly, and rather make 
sure of knowing a few things well than aim at the reputation of 
having acquired a great many. 

Let your reading consist mainly of the works of standard anthors, 
and if you really are in earnest in the desire of acquiring mental 
strength, and of becoming a wise and sensible woman, do not 
indulge much in novel reading; if you take up works of fiction, let 
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it be only when you are physically or mentally tired, and actually 
require relaxation. Do not read carelessly, but think well over avy 
subject brought before you, and, if possible, refer to other books 
which may throw light upon the same, so that you may gain eX 
pansive views. Learn to think justly, and avoid taking a one 
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dded, narrow line in argument, and reasoning in a circle, as women 
are too fond of doing. Again, always remember when choosing 
books for perusal, that the nourishment of the mind, like that of 
the body, depends more on the quality of the food taken, and on its 
being well digested, than on the quantity that is devoured. 

Another thing to be avoided, if you would acquire mental 
sirength, is the habit of indulging in endless reveries and day- 
dreams, than which nothing can be more destructive to practical 
usefulness or to energy of mind. Do you never hear those lines, 
written, I believe, by Swift in a game of bout-rimés ? 


“T sit with my toes in a brook, 
And if anyone asks me for why, 
1 hits ’em a hit with my crook, 
And ’tis sentiment kills me, says I.” 


It is to be feared there are many girls who have a habit of sitting 
metaphorically with their ‘* toesina breok,’’ and are nearly dyiag 
of ennui and sickly sentimentality. 

Do not be angry if I seem severe; it is only out of regard 
for you, and because I feel you are capable of better things, that I 
speak so strongly. You will find it hard, as it always is at first, to 
break through practices indulged in so long that they have become 
almost a second nature; but there are a few difficulties that energy 
and resolution will not conquer ; and rest assured, perseverance will 
be repaid in the end. The knowledge gained through a regular 
system of self-culture is certain, at some period of your life, to be 
more useful than at present you can at all conceive ; and remember, 
indoing your utmost to improve the talents with which you have 
been entrusted, you are working, not only for time, but for eternity. 
The very incompleteness of this world’s best and noblest under- 
takings is the strongest proof of that future existence in which we 
shall realise a fulness of beauty and depth of wisdom we have 
scarcely dreamed of here; where, perhaps, in company with the 
master-minds of other ages, we shall be suffered to follow out the 
path we loved best on earth, our intelligence ever widening, and 
our ideal rising higher and higher as we approach nearer to that. 
Perfection which is of Divinity itself the very essence. 
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THE HUNCHBACK CASHIER: 


A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. PEPPER'S WILL. 


THERE was a strange scene passing at Mrs. Berrington’s house 
while she was away, with her son, at the presbytery of St. Peter's, 
Betsy stood at the open door, looking anxiously up the broad high 
road that led away to Winchester. Green hedgerows on either side, 
fragrant with hawthorn, a flush of pink apple-blossom over the 
orchards, and the sky clear blue and cloudless. The old woman 
shaded her eyes with her hand, as she stood in the broad sunlight, 
‘under the purple and white blossoms of the sweet-scented lilacs that 
stood on either side of the door. 

“ How long he is of coming !"’ she muttered, angrily. ‘ Lawyers 

are well paid; they needna keep people waiting i’ this gait? Death 
waits for no man ; and suppose he were to die, and me unprovided 
for! Lord save us! what would I do?’ And the old woman's 
selfish fears caused her brown withered face to grow a shade paler, 
and she wiped from her brow the perspiration which stood there 
in bead-like drops at the frightful idea. 
_ She was not a pleasing looking woman ; tall and rawboned, 
coarse features, and a projecting upper lip, gave an unpleasant 
expression to the whole face. She was clad in a gown of sad 
coloured stuff, so short as to show her blue worsted hose, orna- 
mented with white clocks. Her white muslin cap had frills and 
a large bow on the top. 

‘* At last he’s coming !’’ exclaimed Betsy, who, unable to restrain 
her impatience, had been walking backwards and forwards between 
the door and the gate. ‘‘ We have been waiting for you this two 
hours, Mr. Scriven,” said Betsy, sharply. “It’s no a matter for 
‘delays when a man wants to make his will.” a 

“Other people want to make wills, too, Mrs. Betsy,” replied 
the person who had just arrived; a’man%of middle age, grave 
sedate in appearance, dressed in a‘suit of black, and on his head 4 
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frown bob periwig, with a single row of curls round the bottom 
but very nicely combed and arranged.”’ 

“T have been at Squire Nichols’s since early this morning. The 
good gentleman is dying fast.” 

Betsy took but little notice of what the lawyer was saying, and 
led him up the narrow dark staircase of the cottage into her master’s 

ing apartment, where he was seated, propped up by pillows, in 
alarge high-backed chair. The’sunlight shone full on him, as it 
streamed in through the long wreaths of ivy that twined about the 
casement ; butthere was a grey shadow on the haggard face, the 
features were pinched, ‘and the lawyer's sharp eye saw death 
written unmistakably on every lineament. 

“Mr. Pepper, have you seen adoctor ?’’ asked Mr Scriven, as he 
took a seat beside the dying;man. 

“No, Iam not going to spend my substance on apothecaries’ 
stuff,” was the sharp reply. 

“Tt’s little good their drugs’ do,” muttered Betsy, as she 
loitered about the room, arranging and rearranging different little 
atticles of furniture. ‘ They whiles can do nowt but drain your 
purse, and that they can always do, I'll warrant ye.’’ 

“Texpect this attack will pass off,” said the old man, as his 
fingers nervously trifled and twitched at the skirts of the old dress. 
ing-gown he wore—often a fatal sign of approaching dissolution. 
“But I want to make my will—to know that whenever I happen 
to die I shall not leave my substance to be frittered away by a 
parcel of hungry heirs, who will chuckle at the old man’s folly in 
hoarding for them, as they squander his golden guineas. I tell ye, 
Scriven, I mean no one to be the better for my death but Betsy. 
She has been a good servant to me, and if I die first I’ll make her 
my sole heir.”’ 

“Lord, bless you for remembering your old Goose Eye!” (a 
strange appellation given her by her master) whined Betsy, as she 
tame and knelt by the old man’s feet, and caressed his knees ; “ but 
there’s no one as has cared for ye as I have, for these thirty year 


and more.”’ 


“Aye, thirty years!’ responded Mr. Pepper, ‘‘ she’s pinched 
scraped and saved for me; and I’ve not been unmindful of it, 
I've had a vault built for you in St. Lawrance’s Church, Betsy, ’’ 
he added, pathetically ; ‘‘ for I think I shall see you out yet, and 
r ve planned a tomb to be erected over your bones. So you'll be 
, good old wench, as well as e’er a lady in the land.—But 
tome, Scriven, let us to business. Now, all I want you to do is to 
W up a will as simple and brief as you can, conveying all my 
Worldly goods to Mistress Betsy Dalton.’ 
¢ lawyer hesitated. He was an honourable man, and a man 
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who had a kindly and feeling heart too, and his thoughts wandere@ 
to the poor destitute widow, with her sickly, deformed boy and her 
little child. 

“ But, Mr. Pepper, you will excuse me? I am a plain-spoken 
map. Let me remind you that Mistress Betsy is nut young, A 
moderate legacy will provide comfortably for the rest of her days, 
and you have a niece in great distress, I know, with two children, 
Would it not do as well to leave them some portion of your wealth? 
Think of your niece. 

Mr. Pepper seemed slightly moved, but Betsy broke out into 
torrent of exclamations and Jamentations. 

“ Master! you'll not be talked over by Mr Scriven? you'll not 
forget the poor old body that’s laboured and toiled for ye, night 
and day? There’s no one else has cared fur ye as I have done.— 
Mr. Scriven, it’s ill done of ye to try and come in between a poor 
Jone woman and her rights !’’ : 

** * Her rights!’ ”’ retorted the lawyer. “ My good woman, you 
have no real claim on Mr. Pepper !”’ 

“Barney Pepper !”’ exclaimed the old woman, rising from her 
knees, and appearing in her real character—that of a virago ; while 
she shook her fist at her cowering master, and her voice rose loud 
and shrill—‘‘ take care ye be not led by this man to cheat and 
defraud me out of what you’ve promised me many a time aud vit: 
I'll not let ye die in peace if ye do it, Barrey Pepper!” 

“Tam not going to wrong vou, Betsy !’’ exclaimed the old maa, 
his voice trembling in abject fear. 

‘Let him write, then!” and Betsy indicated the lawyer ; “ forl'll 
see it’s all signed before I leave this room ;”’ And she placed herselt 
in a defiant attitude as she spoke. 

Mr. Pepper closed his eyes, and laid back in the chair, white and 
ghastly, while the lawyer, advancing towards Betsy, laid his hand 
on her shoulder, aud said, in a stern, commanding manner :— 

‘* Woman, if you do not cease this unseemly language and leave 
the room at once I will not answer for the consequences ; and,” he 
added, lowering his voice to a threatening whisper, “ should your 
master die suddenly without making a will, the worse for you.” 

‘I won't stir from uhis spot,’ answered Betsy doggedly. _ 

‘*We will see if a constable cannot make you stir,”’ said Mr. 
Scriven. : 

‘*Go, Betsy,”’ said Mr. Pepper faintly ; ‘‘ I'll not forget you. 

Mr. Scriven, determined to put an end to a discussion evident? 
80 injurious in its effects upon Mr. Pepper, in spite of some resist- 
tance on Betsy's part, ejected her from the rvom, and thien, bolting 


the door, he seated himself beside the old man aud prepared to W! ite 
the will. 
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“J have told you already what to write, Mr. Scriven,’’ said Mr. 


“Sir I bez of you to think of what I have already said,” urged 
the lawyer. ‘‘ Do not leave your niece and her children penniless. It 
js, I consider, your duty to make some provision for them, however 
gall, This deed will soothe your last hours.”’ 

“Ttell you I will leave all to Goose Eye,” exclaimed the old 
man, in an obstinate tone. ‘*I have promised her that I would, 
and I will keep my promire. I have aright to do what I like with 
myown. I mace my fortune, and I shall leave it where I please. 
Make my will, Mr. Scriven, or I will call Betsy, and she shall go 
to Winchester and fetch me another lawyer.”’ 

Some further arguments and expostulations Mr. Scriven tried, 
forhe was a humane man, with a feeling and tender heart; but 
finding that what he said only tended to increase the old man’s 
anger and excitement, and fearing that if he died suddenly he himself 
would seem to be, in some measure, the immediate cause ot his 
death, he drew the paper and ink before him, and wrote the will. 
Mr, Pepper signed it with a tolerably firm hand. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PENNILESS. 


Barny Peprer had been laid in his grave, side by side with the 
grassy mound that marked the last resting-place. of John Berring- 
tn. His will-had been read; and Mary Berrington knew tha 
Worsi—knew that there was not the slightest mention in it of her 
tame, nor of those of her children, and that she was utterly and 
atirely destitute. The term of her tenancy of the little cottage 
was just about expiring. One by one, during the last hard winter, 
she had parted with her few little valuables; she had lost all her 
employment, and had not even the means to provide bread for the 
“orrow—a sad and melaucholy position hers, indeed. 

Betsy had been busy, ever since the reading of the will, in 
packing up the many articles, some of them of considerable value, 
which Mr. Pepper had left behind him, and which fell to her as 
his sole legatee and executrix. She intended taking her departure 
for London immediately, had engaged her place in the stage coach 
aul was ready to start—so speedy had she been, though this was 
ouly the third day after the reading of the will. Perhaps even her 
man.obtuse nature felt some degree of compunction in the presencs 

the Woman whom she had so cruelly wronged, or some feeling 
Aliscomfort at the sight of so much misery, and she might enter- 
fain a wish to enjoy her own prosperity undisturbed. 
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It was a wet, cheerless morning—the sky one unvaried mass of 
dull grey clouds, the raindrops plashing down from every leaf and 
bough, and the wind coming in fitful gusts, flapping the wreaths 
of wet ivy against the window of the little sitting room, in which 
were Mrs. Berrington and her children—she making a pretence of 
eating as she sat at the scantily spread table. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Berrington, I’m going,” said Betsy, as she intruded 
her brown ill-favoured face at the door. “1 hope things will go 
better with you. I can’t help Mr. Pepper, as has gone, preferring 
me to you—for why? ’cause I waited on him like any slave, and 
s0 it was his bounden duty to leave me all he had—and it isn’t 
so much,” added the old woman in a whining tone, as though she 
were trying to pacily her own conscience, ‘‘it isn’t more than will 
just see out the rest of my days and bury me decent.” | 

Mrs. Berrington made no reply ; she was too worn in mind and 
body to wish for any altercation, and especially as anger might 
prompt her to say something which wouid tend to criminate the 
dead. So she made a slight motion of farewell, and took no further 
notice of Betsy. 

The latter at once withdrew, as the cart which was to convey 
her and her effects to Winchester, from whence the coach started, 
was already at the door. Rose followed her, with the curiosity ofa 
little child, and as the old woman quitted the house, moved by 
some sudden impulse, she slipped a coin into the little girl’s hand 
and said, ‘* There, twill buy ye a fairin’.”’ 

Some little touch of feeling, which even the most sordid and 
callous have at times, had softened, for a moment, the heart of the 
old woman. The child tripped with joy into the parlour. 

‘**Mammie, see here! Betsy has given me a golden guinea.” 

Happy elasticity of the human mind! That trifling gratuity 
from the hand of the woman who had robbed her of a fortune, 
lightened poor Mrs. Berrington’s mind of a portion of its load, At 
any rate, her children would have food for the next few days, and 
during that time she might obtain some employment. She had 
not forgotten Father Metham’s promise. 

“Humphrey, you will take care of Rose; I am going to 
Winchester,” she said, after the breakfast things had been put 
away. 

** This wet morning, mamma ?”’ exclaimed the boy. 

‘My child, you know I am used to all weathers,’’ replied his 
mother. “I am-so anxious tosee Father Metham. I thunk from 
“. way he spoke he had great hopes of getting me something 

Sg ‘ 

Mrs. Berrington scarcely heeded the close fine rain, though ™ 
goon drenched through her scanty garments, as she made her way 
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pad been for some time past, and more hopeful for the future. 
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Winchester. Almost to her own surprise she felt calmer than she 





Perhaps it was that, though knowing herself destitute, that know- 


ledge, painful as it was, was better than the uncertainty she had so 






been in as to her uncle’s intentions. 

“Father Metham was going to send for ye, Mistress Berring. 

ton,” said the old housekeeper, as she conducted her into a small 

room at the further end of the hall, of which we have already 
en. ‘‘He wanted to see ye.”’ 

Mrs. Berrington’s heart bounded with joy as she stood by the 
fire, so comforting that chill morning, and dried her wet garments. 
Some good news Father Metham must have, or he would not 
have thought of sending for her. 

The old priest soon bustled in, with a look of great satisfaction 
on his calm, placid face. 

“Mary, my child, I have pleasant tidings. I have a situation 
in view, which it only rests with yourself to accept—an engagement 
as lady housekeeper in a family where the lady is a great invalid. 
You will be kindly treated, I can promise you that, and liberally 
paid. It will be a provision for you for life. Your duties will be 
no more than those of the mistress of a household, which I know 
you are well qualified to discharge. I know of nothing more 
unpleasant that you will have to do than read sometimes some very 
vapid French novel to the lady of the house, and hear, over and 
over again, a detailed account of all her ailments. But she is a 
good soul in the main. A roystering, noisy houseful you may 
have sometimes; but I think,” added the priest, musingly, “ that 
there will not be much of that either. My brother is getting 
sobered down with age.”’ 

“Oh! Father Metham, how can I be thankful enough to God, 
and, under Him, to you, for this happy change in my fortunes ?”’ 

“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, Mary,”’ replied the 
priest. ‘‘ Yousee, after the storm cometh acalm. Now, when can 
you enter on your new duties, child? They are anxious to have 
you—my sister-in-law particularly.”’ 

“‘ Almost at once, father. But oh!’’ she added, suddenly, her 
face losing something of its brightness, as though an unpleasant 
idea had just occurred to her, ‘‘ My children! What shall I do 
with them ?”’ 

‘We have provided for all that,’ replied the priest, with 
asmile, ‘‘I do not like doing things by halves. My nephew, 
Basil, saw your son here and took a fancy to him, and has been 
talking about him to his father. My brother thinks, from what he 
has heard of his abilities as a penman and accountant, he may, at 
Some future time, take him into the Bank. Until then he shall 
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Tive with me and be my secretary, amanuensis, acolyte, sacristane 
my right hand, in short—and I will teach him a little Latin ip 
return. As for Rose, she will be close under her mother’s wing, 
Peggy has a married cousin—a comely, good-natured pair she and 
her husband—they have lately lost their only child, a little girl, and 
will be glad to have Rose to fill up the gap. He is a farmer on my 
brother’s property, and she is a woman of superior education for 
her position.”’ 

Mrs, Berrington was too overpowered with joyful emotion to 
speak her thanks. She could only wring fast in hers the hand of 
the good old priest, her benefactor, her friend in her direst need. 

Here we must bid him adieu; for when we resume our tale in 
our next chapter, after a long lapse of years, he will have passed 
away, and others will have said for him those solemn words he had 
himself so often pronounced over so many of his flock during his 
long life—Requiescat in pace. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CASHIER. 


Ir was a dull November afternoon, and the day was closing in 
rapidly. Clouds of yellowish vapour floated about the long range 
of the Downs, and enveloped the towers and quaint roof-tops of the 
old cathedral city. The streets of Winchester began to look already 
quiet and deserted, for the cold penetrating north wind sighed 
drearily amongst the leafless trees on the walls, and about the 
angles and corners of the buildings, and, to complete the cheerless 
discomfort of the afternoon, a drizzling rain dripped from every pro- 
jection, and formed by degrees large pools of water in the roughly- 
paved streets and thoroughfares. 

At Mr. Metham’s bank, in High Street, the clerks were already 
preparing to terminate the labours of the day. The room in which 
the banking business was transacted was large and spacious, the 
ceiling low, and the windows garnished outside with iron bars. 
Metham’s bank had always stood high, but of late years it had risen 
in repute, since the head of the firm, retiring from fashionable life, 
had devoted himself to business, and had restored to more than its 
former glory the house, which some had prophesied would crumble to 
decay. Still there were clouds on the horizon. Basil Metham was 
a greater spendthrift than ever his father had been, and it appeared 
not impossible that the senior Mr. Metham would only have averted 
ruin for a time by his own change of conduct; for, at his demise, 


there seemed every prospect that Basil would effect, very speedily, 
this dire consummation. 
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At the far end of the bank, a pale, studious-looking man of 
thirty, or thereabouts, is busy with his ponderous ledgers. That 
unsightly projection on his shoulders tells us at once who he is. 
Humphrey Berrington, indeed! but with manhood and all its cares 
upon him now. Lines of strong thought marked upon his broad, 
intellectual forehead, and silvery threads already mingling with his 
chesnut hair, which he wears unpowdered and tied behind. 

Fifteen years since that:summer afternoon when John Berring- 
ton was buried in the grave-yard of St. Lawrence’s Church, and 
five since, one dreary winter day, the first of the new year, when the 
mow flakes fell thick and fast on the coffin of Mary Berrington, as 
it was lowered into the grave containing her husband’s remains. 

When only eighteen, Humphrey had been placed in the Bank, 
where he soon won the highest confidence and esteem of Mr. 
Methum, and was considered as his right hand. Indeed, the latter, 
at the time when we re-open our tale, had resolved upon shortly 
making him his partner. 

Great changes had taken place since the two boys—Basil and 

Humphrey, who had often spent many hours together in the long 
days of summer, fishing in the little pond of the Presbytery garden, 
overshadowed by the broad leaves of the stately horse-chesnut—had 
passed from boyhood to manhood. From the time of their first 
acquaintance, though strangely dissimilar in character, they had 
formed a strong and almost brotherly affection for each other. In 
Humphrey Berrington’s heart this feeling never died out, but grew 
and deepened in intensity ; but in Basil’s, time seemed to work a 
change, his affection grew weaker ; the bitter, disdainful speeches, 
which he had hitherto been sparing of to his chosen friend, became 
more frequent; he resented his advice and shunned his society, 
fave at intervals, when a touch of his old love seemed to return, 
and then, for a brief period, he would visit the Cashier’s house, 
adjoining the Bank. 
_ Arreason there might have been for this change in Basil's feel- 
iigs—envy, engendered by the rapid rise of his friend to position 
and affluence, and by the unconcealed preference Mr. Metham gave 
© the son of the stranger over the spendthrift and gambler, who 
called him father. 

The Cashier and his sister occupied a large, roomy old house 
text the Bank, and communicating with it. A house with a red. 
tiled roof, and walls of dusky brick, with small, dim panes of 
glass in the windows, and the strect-door lying back in a deep 
Tecess. The best rooms were to the back, and there Rose Berring- 
on sat on that November afternoon, in a large, quaint, old room, 
with its lights and shadows, the latter deepening as the afternoon 
in, and a grey twilight only pierced through the naked 
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branches of the oaks, and beeches, and elms that surrounded the 
large old garden, and grew in clumps on the fine plot of grass that 
swept away from the walls of the house. Within the room the 
glow of the wood fire that burned in the yawning stove of bygone 
days, threw a red light on the oak wainscoted walls, and on the tall 
chairs, covered with tapestry, and on the dusky oil paintings ; but 
the fairest picture of all, was that of the young girl, who sat musing 
alone in that still, quiet chamber, where there was no sound, save 
the crackling and hissing of the half-burnt logs, and, at times, a 
deep-drawn sigh from Rose Berrington’s lips. She was a tall, 
slender girl, with chesnut hair and dark blue eyes, and was taste. 
fully dressed in a rose-coloured négligé, with green ribbons, and a 
pretty lace apron. 

Fifteen years since she went, as a baby child, to live with 
Peggy's cousins. The good farmer and his wife did not enjoy so 
much of the society of their little charge as they would have liked, 
for she was often up at the Great House with her mother. And 
then, Mrs. Metham, always an invalid, or with real or fancied ail- 
ments, liked to hear her childish prattle, which seemed to divert 
her, and would have her mother give her her lessons in her room, 
being diverted with her cleverness and sharpness. As she grew up 
Mrs, Metham would pay for masters for her; and so Rose became 
an accomplished girl. When her mother died, she lived with the 
Metham’s for some time ; in fact, till she went to keep house for 
her brother in Winchester. 

Rose had been thrown much into the society of Basil Metham, 
and before she left his father’s house she felt what a strong hold 
this man had upon her young beart. She had struggled long to 
overcome this love, for many circumstances combined to tell her 
that an union with Basil could never be a happy one. As yeats 
passed on, his vices seemed to take deeper root ; yet she could not 
drive him from her heart. The canker in the bud of her early and 
ill-placed love had spread too far. Lovely in face and person, 
with an intelligent and gifted mind, and of singularly good and 
amiable disposition, it seemed a strange caprice of the human mind 
that should make her fix her affections on Basil Metham—a mat 
whose personal beauty even was fast passing away, under the com- 
bined influences of strong unbridled passions, drinking, hard living, 
and every intemperance. Religion, the little he had ever possessed, 
had been replaced by the worst doctrines of the diabolical school of 
French infidelity, founded by Voltaire. His speech became daily 
more bitter and cynical, his manners harsher and more repelling. 
He was broken down in fortune and reputation. Few but pr edictad 
a sad end for Basil Metham. 

Rose was disturbed in her melancholy musings by the sudden 
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ing of the door,} and the abrupt entrance of Basil himself. 
since the day when Humphrey first met him in the 
Presbytery of St. Peter’s! He was now a tall finely-made man, 
of lofty stature and a commanding appearance. Manly beauty he 
possessed in a high degree; but his wild life was stamping out its 
traces, and ageing him before his time. His eyes were sunken and 
bloodshot ; his once clear olive complexion sallow, and his face hag- 
gard and worn. 

In his dress he followed the most extravagant fashion of the 
times. He wore a cut velvet coat, very ample in the skirts, of a 
cinnamon brown colour, lined with pink satin, and covered with 
embroidery, and a long lapelled waistcoat of cloth of silver, like- 
wise embroidered with gold. He had fine lace ruffles at his wrist, 
cut steel buckles on his shoes and at the knees of his breeches, and 
the sword by his side had a handle of cut steel inlaid with gold. 
In his hand he carried a small three-cornered cocked hat, bound 
with gold lace, a species of head-dress which the beaux of that 
period called a Nivernois hat. His fine black hair was elegantly 
crisped, trimmed, and powdered. 

“Your housekeeper, cook, Abigail, or whatever functionary she 
is, told me you were in here, Rose,’’ said Basil, flinging himself 
into a chair and throwing his hat on another, ‘‘so I walked in 
uninvited; but it was not you I came to see either—it was 
Humphrey. Ido not often have now the felicity of seeing him, 
801 am obliged to intrude into his orbit when I wish for that 
satisfaction.”’ 

‘“*T think the fault is yours, Basil,’’ replied Rose, sadly ; ‘* you 
know, it is always a pleasure for Humphrey to see you.” 

“ Was,’’ answered Basil; “ but,”’ he continued, in a sneering 
tone, which added to the cruelty of the allusion, “‘ Richard forgets 
his friends, now that he is enthroned in the Bank, and poor Buck. 
ingham, the scurvy dog—that is, unhappy I—he has no longer need 
of. Circumstances alter things strangely.’ 

‘Things alter strangely, indeed,”’ said Rose, hastily, “ when 
Basil Metham makes a jest of the sad deformity of one whom he 
once loved and esteemed.”’ 

“I esteem him now,” replied Basil, bitterly ; “but I almost 
hate him sometimes for his superior goodness. And he has wronged 
me too, saint as he is.”’ 

‘‘ Humphrey has never wronged you by word cr deed,’’ replied 

, Warmly. 

“He has,” exclaimed Basil, almost savagely. ‘‘ First he 
deprives me of my father’s affections, and then of yours. I never 
@ woman save yourself, Nose, nor ever shall. ‘There has never 
any tengagement between us, and the world possibly knows 
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nothing of our love; but he does—your brother, I mean—and he 
has poisoned you against me. You might be my beacon light, 
Rose, my guiding star! With you 1 might be saved—without you 
I shall perish,” 

“‘ Alas, no!’’ said Rose, clasping her hands together ; “I should 
but imperil my own soul, Basil, and not help to save yours. Your 
good resolutions are written upon sand. You resolve to amend one 
hour, and the next, with your boon companions, you scoff and 
ridicule the absurd idea.”’ 

4 “‘ Enough, Rose ; don’t let’s have a repetition of your brother's 
| laboured and sanctimonious perorations,” said Basil, in an irritated 
tone ; ‘‘ but go and find him out, my girl. I have no time to lose-- 
I am going up to London to-night.”’ 

Rose hastily left the room, and Basil remained gazing with a 
vacant stare at the red embers in the grate, while a sullen, for. 
bidding look stole over his dark, haggard face, which deepened, as 
the door, opening, admitted Humphrey Berrington. 

. ‘*This is an unlooked-for pleasure,’’ said the latter, as he 
advanced into the room; and as he took Basil’s hand in his, he 
| added, ‘‘ We seldom meet now.”’ 

| ‘** The seldomer the better,” replied Basil, curtly. ‘‘ My visits 
) can’t be pleasant to you. When do the rich like the visits of the 
poor ?’’ he added, sneeringly ; ‘‘ and I only come to beg. That last 
announcement makes yeu draw back into your shell, like a snail 
when he is touched !’’ and Basil ended his speech with a derisive 
laugh. 

Humphrey Berrington had, indeed, made a slight motion of 
surprise when he heard what was the purport of Basil’s visit. He, 
however, gave no direct answer to his taunt, but said, as he seated 
himself at a few paces distance from Metham— 

“I did not think, Basil, that, after your father’s last large dona- 
tion, you should so soon expect a fresh supply. You know his firm 
determination not to assist you again if you continue your present 
ruinous course of life. The largest resources would soon be ex- 
hausted with such a drain upon them. Think a little—it is but 
one week since your father gave you £500.”’ 

“Twas gone in one day,’’ replied Basil, carelessly. ‘‘ Why, 
man, I owed a debt of honour of £300, and then Lord Derby’s 
Laburnum, beat the horse, and others, I had bet on, on our race- 
course, and won by four heats, and J lost £200 there. So, you see, 
how my father’s last gift went ; and now I am out at elbows agall. 
After all, he has no right to grumble ; his own bringing up of me 

is in fault. As the tree grows so it will fall. He did not bend the 
branches when they were tender and supple, and ’tis of no use—he 
cannot bend them now.”’ 
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Humphrey gave something like a groan, for these last words 
were truly spoken, and he felt that perhaps with a judicious train- 
the broken-down, ruined spendthrift and gamester before him 
might have turned out a blessing to society instead of a curse. 

“J am but my father’s son,’’ resumed Basil, continuing his train 
of argument, “and I suffered in two ways—by bad example, and 

over indulgence.”’ 

“The latter fault you should not reproach your father with,”’ 
interposed HIumphrey; “for it arose from the excess of his 
affection for you.”’ 

“His affection was my bane, then!” replied Basil, savagely. 
“Let us go back to my early life. What was my training: is it 
any wonder I am what I am? His foolish doting was such that he 
could not bear me out of his sight, and that deprived me even of 
the advantages I should have gained by being sent out to school, 
I was put to an academy near our house. You know it, and you 
know what sort of an education I received; and the master was a 
man who knew nothing of what he professed to teach, but taught 
through his ushers; and, by a grave appearance, imposed on the 
fools, his patrons, and made them think him a very learned man. 
The result of the years 1 spent there was a great proficiency in 
dancing, riding, and fencing, but I left the school as ignorant of all 
other sciences, I believe, as when I entered: it.”’ 

“Other boys have had an equally unsatisfactory training, and 
have not turned out as you have done, Basil,’’ said the Hunchback, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘Do not speak so harshly of the father who has only 
loved you too well.’’ 

“Then, when I had: passed my boyhood,’’ continued Basil, 
without heeding what Berrington had said; ‘‘he paved the way 
for my ruin. He made no point of my entering the Bank—he 
made me a large allowance, and gave me to.understand that I was 
my Own master.”’ 

“*T was ill judged, ill judced,”’ sighed Humphrey. 

‘*He has sown the whiskerind: he must reap the storm,” said 
Basil, bitterly. ‘‘ But I, hardened as you think me, Humphrey,’’ 
he added in a softer tone, ‘“‘I have had, and have, my better 
moments. There are times when I wish,from my soul, I could 
throw off the chains that bind me—when I wish—oh! how I 
wish! I could call back the days of my early childhood, and repeat 
again the little prayers I said then at my mother’s knee, with such 
eamestness and pathos, before infidelity had tinged the pure waters 
of my devotion, and turned them into a foul and muddy stream. I 
wish I could believe again; but I can no more do that than I 
an return to the days of my happy and innocent childhood.”’ 

“Ah, Basil, friend of my boyhood,’’ said Humphrey, his eyes 
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filling with tears, as he spoke, ‘‘could you but resolve, once and 
for all, to throw off these chains that fetter you, what another map 
you would be! Happiness is within your reach, if you would but 
grasp it. The cup of your guilty pleasures has bitterness mingled 
with the sweetness of its draught, and in its dregs are often ruin 
and death. By reforming your life, Basil, you might have years of 
happiness before you, and the hope of a bright hereafter.” 

“No more of this,’’ exclaimed Metham, hastily interrupti 
Humphrey, “or I shall forget who I am, forget what a millstone 
is about my neck, and make you promises that I never can keep, 
As I have lived, so, most likely, I shall die. And now, after this 
curious digression, we will return to the real subject of my visit to 
you to-night. I want some more money, and some more I must 
have, by fair means or foul. I am getting desperate, Humphrey. 
I can’t go and rot in jail. No, I would be a knight of the road 
first-—indeed, I don’t quite know what other more likely profession is 
open to me: to dig Iam not able, to beg—well, to be sure, I must 
stop my quotation from Scripture, because I am begging to-night. 
Humphrey I'll come to the point now—I want £200.” 

The Hunchback looked sad and troubled. 

** Basil,” he said, ‘* I will not mind sharing my last guinea with 
you, when I could call it honestly my own; but to lend or give 
that which does not belong to me, on the chance of being able to 
replace it, is robbery, and can be called by no other name.”’ 

“The cashier of Metham’s fbank, who is shortly to become a 
partner,” answered Basil, in a sneering tone, ‘‘is indeed in bad 
case when he cannot find £200! But,’’ he added, in a louder 
tone, “‘ you are trifling with me and insulting me, Humphrey 
Berrington! You have the power to aid me if you would—you who 
are at the head of all my father’s concerns. I am left a beggar, 
while you are feathering your nest.”’ 

‘* You little know me, Basil, if your believe what you say,” 
said the cashier, sorrowfully; ‘if I were to die to-night, my poor 
sister would be as destitute as she was when she went, as a little 
child, to live near the Great House, and when you first knew her. 
I shall die a poor man, whenever my hour may come. And what- 
ever you may say, in your present mood, Basil, I believe that in 
your heart you assent to the truth of what I have said.’’ 

Metham had seemed deeply touched by Humphrey’s allusion to 
Rose. When he ceased speaking, Basil hastily rose from his seat, and 
making one or two rapid strides towards him, he seized both his 
hands and clasped them, almost fiercely, in his own, while his blood- 
shot eyes seemed moistened by tears. 

“ Humphrey,” he said, *‘ I often think I am possessed by some 


evil spirit, which expels from my heart all that is good, and leaves 
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oily what is vile and corrupt. When I am gone, Humphrey, and 
I don’t think my course will be a very long one, remember my 
words to-night. Separate my better nature from my evil spirit, and 
believe that all the false and hard things I have said to you were 

en under the influence and promptings of the latter. Poor old 
fellow,” added Basil, wringing his friend’s hand, “don’t I know 
that if you are a poor man to-night, it is because you have lent, or 
rather given, all you were worth to Basil Metham! Well, good. 
bre; if we never meet again, we have parted as friends.”’ 

" # Basil !”? said the cashier, who could hardly command his voice 
to speak, ‘‘ I cannot advance you the sum you require to-night, but 
leave me your address in London, and you will either see or hear 
from me by the end of the week.”’ 

For a moment Basil hesitated. Perhaps he was balancing, in 
this his softer mood, as to whether he should further impoverish his 
friend. However, if so, necessity, either real or imagined, caused 
him to decide upon accepting the money, which he saw would be 
forthcoming ; and he tore a leaf from his pocket-book, scrawled a 
line or two upon it, handed it to Humphrey, and then, withou 
another word, took up his hat and quitted the room. ' 

Long after this, when the large old room was all in darkness, 
except when an expiring flash of light shot up from the nearly con. 
sumed logs, Rose stole in, and found her brother still seated where 
Basil had lef* him, absorbed in a deep and painful reverie ; for he 
never heard her enter, nor knew of her presence, till she stole her 
arm caressingly round his neck. 

“How cold you are, Humphrey! and sitting here all in the 
dark!’’ 

“T did not notice how time had gone,” answered the cashier, 
shading the light from his eyes, as the servant entered with a 
lamp. When she had gone he added, “ Basil has been here to. 
nigh se] 

“T saw him,” replied Rose, her voice betraying her emotion. 

Humphrey shook his head sadly, as he looked at her pale face 
and swollen eyes. 

“My poor sister,” he said, ‘“ my heart bleeds for you. Basil 
wil, I fear, never reform. I cannot bid you hope; and yet, alas! 
there are moments in which one can see glimpses of a truly noble 
mature, perverted more by over indulgence from his too fond parents 
than by any other cause ; and, later on, by the vitiated and corrupt 
aching of the vile tutor who instructed him at the academy. The 
man was a professed deist, and from his teaching, when Basil was 

ed into life, he saw no kind of harm in frequenting the 
Saming-table, the cock-pit, or in duelling, drinking, or any other 
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fashionable accomplishment of the present duy. Amongst them 
they have ruined him, I fear, body and soul.”’ 

“ His father nigh on to four-score, and his poor sickly mother ” 
sighed Rose ; “ what will become of them, if he does not stop in his 
downward course ?”’ 

“It is a hard thing, perhaps, to say,” said Humphrey, as he 
rose from his seat, and prepared to go with his sister to partake of 
their usual evening dish of tea; ‘‘ but they themselves have much 
to answer for.”’ 

‘* Yes,” sighed Rose, “I have often seen in him germs of the 
better feeling you speak of.’’ 

‘* The parable of the sower and his seed may truly be applied 
to Basil,’ said Humphrey, thoughtfully; ‘‘ and other some fel] 
among thorns, and the thorns growing up with it, choked it.’”’ 
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CLERICAL LIFE IN IRELAND.' 


f ms is a charming work of its kind, marred only by scenes of 
i violence and horrors, which, alas, are but too characteristic of the 
country of which it treats. What can be more affecting than the 
; sketch of the’Squire of Ballyvourneen, living in a small cottage, 
consisting of a bedroom and sitting-room, with a kitchen leading 
: off from the latter by a narrow passage? A few fowling-pieces on 


arack; a salmon-rod in one corner ; a whip and a couple of black. 
thorns; a small selection of books in a stand; and,a comfortable 
amm-chair ; the leading features of the parlour. ‘‘ The big house 
is up yonder avenue, sir,’’ said the man who was industriously 
brightening a powerful ‘‘ bit,’’ which seemed as though it would be 
suitable for an elephant. ‘‘ Himself never lives in it now, since 
the poor mistress went home. Ah, he’s not like the man he was, 
when he had her with him; and oh, but she was the darlint of the 
country! He never enter the big house now! ”’ 

What, again, can be more vivid in picturesque description than 
Vaughan’s Court, one of those fine old houses which are so 
commonly met with in Ireland, erected some two hundred years 
ago, when labour was cheap, and when it was easier to live than 
now, a wide circular sweep forming the carriage drive before the 
high massive masonry of the hall door-steps, and in the middle of 
of the sweep a noble elm tree, the growth of ages. Then the old 
glebe-house, a long two-storied building, opening on one side into 
& flower garden, the windows all iron-plated and loop-holed, a 
formidable supply of guns in the vicar’s study, and a black setter 
prowling about the habitation. The little church, with its square 
tower, and the quiet old churchyard, with many a moss-growp 
tombstone, all peacefully embosomed amid grand old trees on a 
spur of the Great Gualtee chain of mountains. But what a change 
comes over the scene, when the vicar, seated in his study on a still 
winter's night is disturbed by the little terrier’s whining, and hears 
the continuous tramp of a large body of men marching in military 
order as they sweep down the mountain road upon Vaughan’s 
Court and Vicarage. In a moment the parson with his double- 
barrelled Mortimer, with his old servant, musket in hand, the wife 
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and dog (all the home staff), bringing up the rear, are on their way 
through the churchyard to the massively-built mansion beyond, 
There the Squire musters his forces, the assailants pour volley after 
volley upon the glass and irov-bound shutters—the village black. 
smith—a broad-chested giant—batters at the door with a sledge of 
iron, hammering away with the regularity of steam. ‘The hay. 
wicks are also fired, but all in vain. One of the assailants ig 
tumbled from off the great old elm-tree, with a wild cry and crash 
through the branches, and discomfited and beaten the 
uniforms and tufted shakoes take themselves off. Not the least 
characteristic part of a not uncommon incident, is the upshot of the 
attempted outrage. “ The next day the squire rode over to the 
lonely smithy, some half dozen miles away, where the giant plied 
his calling, and found him blowing up his forge fire. ‘I have 
come to thank you, Bryan Maguire,’ cried Mr. Vaughan, ‘ for the 
double knocks you gave at the hall-door last night.’ The giant 
blushed, and laid down his pipe. ‘ Troth, your honour, it was the 
hardest job I tried this long vime; but I don’t think you need 
any more visits.’ ‘I am glad to hear it,’ said the squire, and 
tode off at a hard gallop, while Bryan lighted up his little black 
pipe, and discussed the probabilities and possibilities of absenting 
himself for a few months till matters were quiet. ‘ He’s dacint, 
there’s no denying it, and he comes from a good old stock, sassenach 
though he be,’ quoth he, musingly. The squire made no stir 
about the matter, and many a day’s work Bryan did afterwards for 
him at Vaughan’s Court.” 

The old mansion, it is to be observed, stands nigh the meeting 
of three counties. On one side Limerick county displays its fields, 
on another the great Corkshire extends far and wide, and just over 
the ridge of some capped peeks in the blue mountains that tower 
around, Tipperary shows itself. The people hence partake of the 
mingled character of the men of these counties. Dr. Craig describes 
the Tipperary men as physically very tall and powerful. The 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman blood, has, he says, almost swept away 
the Celtic from their veins ; indeed, elsewhere he adds, “a strong 
infusion of the English blool into the Irish race is the prerogative 
of the midland county.” The Irish Celt, he argues, contrary to the 
generally received opinion, is a quiet, well-behaved poor fellow. 
“ He lives in perfection in Kerry, passionately addicted to learning, 
by nature a born orator, the Celt has really left to the Anglicised 
Irishman the pleasing task of ever keeping Ireland in disorder. 
If, as the whole tenor of Dr. Craig’s book goes to show, the Trish 
Roman Catholic priesthood are at the bottom of all disorder, 
hostility and outrage are more the offspring of religious 
and jealousy than a question of races.  ‘‘ Believe me, there never 
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wet was trouble in Ireland but a priest was at the bottom of it,’ is 
qsaying attributed to a very distinguished stipendiary magistrate, 

the implicit confidence of the Irish Executive during 
dhe troubles of 1848 and the Smith O'Brien insurrection. George 
Bond Lowe, J.P., as much feared by the peasantry as ever Graham 
of Claverhouse was by the Covenanters, and his negro servant, 
sharpening his knife upon a board over a prostrate rebel} is an 
amusing scene, but like the murder of the rector of Golden, it 
belongs to past times. Let us hope they will never come back 

D. 

The Rev. Dr. Craig is scarcely, however, so hopeful as we are. 
He is exceedingly irate—as what lover of Church and State and 
all true friends to Ireland are not—at the impolitic disendowment 
and disestablishment of the Irish Church: ‘a sad error,’’ he 
emphasises it, ‘‘ whose fatal issues have «already borne bitter 
fruit and must bear more bitter still.’’ ‘‘ The lonely Protestant 
settler,” he remarks, ‘‘ without a co-religionist within miles of him, 
surrounded by a population who hate his religion and detest his 
loyalty, has, indeed, a fiery ordeal to go through. Until the 
sacrilegious Irish Church Act, he had always the presence of his 
minister and his family to cheer and support. him; he had always 
the little Church to resort to on the Sabbath-day, there was the 
little band of -leyalists to be met with there; but now, in many a 
parish the church of God is closed. nettles and brambles are growing 
its doorsteps, the windows with the panes of glass smashed in 
by the boys asthey return from the National School, the bell that once 
called the little flock together now rusting away in tlie belfry tower, 
formonths together no divine service of the Church of his fathers 
to be had, his children unbaptised, his sick unheeded, the Romish 
Phest prowling about triumphantly. Alas! for the sad day when 
the well-tried loyalty of Irish Protestants was thus repaid by the 
sacrilegious act of disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church. A friend of mine, a dignitary, while passing through 
the west of Ireland recently, was invited by his host, the squire of 
the parish, to perform divine service in the closed parish church. 

Formany months,’ said the squire, ‘we have had no service at 
alin it.’ Notice was sent, and the little congregation assembled ; 

around the church came a crowd of Roman Catholic peasants, 
and while service was going on, they hurled volleys of stones 
‘Munst the windows. ‘The church was shut up,’ they shouted, 

and we are determined it shall never be opened again.’ ”’ 

Speaking of the old church of Temple Breda, Dr. Craig 
pathetically remarks that ‘‘ there is something indescribably affect- 
ig to the inind in seeing a church, in which once was preached the 

message.of salvation to those who shall believe in their loving 
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Saviour, dismantled and fast hastening to decay. Alas! how 
many an Irish Protestant peasant and farmer beholds now the 
loved church, in which he and his forefathers used to worship, now, 
in consequence of the suicidal Church Disendowment Act, closeg 
up,—a ‘silent’ church, to use the expressive term of the Roman 
Catholics themselves, with nettles and weeds growing around the 
closed door, through whose portals, many a happy Sabbath-day, 
the little congregation, now a prey to Rome, entered to worship and 
adore.”’ 

“ And all this cruel wrong,” he elsewhere remarks, “ has been 
done in the vain hope of conciliating Romish Ireland, the disaffected 
portion of which will never be satisfied as long as -a solitary 
English bayonet gleams between Cape Clear and the Giant’s Cause. 
way, and the bigoted partisans will never be content as long as an 
open Bible is to be found in any portion of the land, or Protestant 
pastor either.’’ 

It is not only that the Protestant, thus abandoned to a hostile 
surrounding, becomes a pervert for dear life and property sake, but 
mixed marriages have also been the ruin of the Protestant men. 
“‘One can scarcely conceive,’ says Dr. Craig, ‘‘ what the poor 
Protestant has to endure who remains faithful to God’s Word, sur. 
rounded by a vast Roman Catholic population. The Ochlocracy, 
or mob law, setting in dead against him ; the Roman Catholic wile, 
if he is ill, trying to introduce the priest, and to shut out the 
minister ; (Dr. Craig’s work contains some graphic descriptions of 
such scenes, emanating from the rivalry of two hostile churches ;) 
the Bible sometimes thrown into the fire ; Romanistic pictures and 
crucifixes set up around the walls of his little dwelling; his 
children made Roman Catholics. Unless the man be very firm he 
can scarcely weather the ceaseless storm.”’ 

For itis not only that in places the Protestant is now deprived 
of a pastor, just as many a lovely village would be in England 
were the English Church disestablished, but as the Rev. Joba 
Paynell is made to remark, ‘‘ the most iniquitous act of English 
Statesmen to Ireland was when the Kildare Place schools in which 
160,000 Roman Catholic children were instructed daily in the Wordof 
God, side by side with 170,000 Protestant children, were superseded 
by the National Board system of education, in which the word of 
God is dishonoured.”” And further on, ‘‘ You have hundreds of 
thousands of Roman Catholic children brought up by these priests 
an these National Schools, without one ray of Bible truth reaching 
them, and the government of England subsidising these very press 
with enormous sums to teach these children that same Roman 
Catholic religion wh:ch we belicve to be idolatrous and op posed 1 
the pure gos; el of God ; and, moreover, now we see, all over the 
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of Ireland, the Church of Ireland struggling to maintain 
pew schools, the education in which is based upon the Word of God, 
andin which still thousands of Roman Catholics are to be found, 
and yet England gives these scriptural Church schools not one 
single farthing to maintain them, the burden falling principally 
apon the clergyman of the parish and the few Protestants living in 
it.” 

_ Then, again, as tofthe glebe-house! The outgoer has to pay his 
successor for damages contracted during his tenancy, and the in- 
coming incumbent has to expend money on necessary repairs. 
“How many heavy hearts this dilapidation clause used to cause! 
Poor perpetual curates and rectors, starving on £75 or £90 a year, 
possessed of the shelter of an aged glebe-house, for which, at the 
end of their tenancy of it, they, if promoted,—or their widows and 
orphans, if deprived of it by death,—should have to pay a large 
sum—large to those whose incomes were so small. How many a 
aweary night the poor incumbent would toss and turn from side to 
side, wondering if that cough of his became worse, if his lungs gave 
way entirely, if pale-faced Death stood at his door some night, how 
the poor wife and babes could manage when, even from their little 
scanty pittance that might be left—the last half-year’s tithe-rent 
charge that might still be before them,—the funeral expenses and 
dilapidation charges would have to be paid !’’ 

There were many cruel anomalies in regard to rectoriul endow- 
ments in the Church of Ireland, as there are at this day in the 
Church of England. There are few human institutions, that after 
atime are not in want of reform; but reform, which every Con- 
servative upholds, is a very different thing from the destruction 
practised by Liberals and Democrats. ‘‘It was hard to give one’s 
mind solely to the work of trying to save souls, when thoughts 
would ever and anon occur as to how the children’s education was 
to be paid for, how the few acres of glebe land might be made to 
support the cow, horse, and few thin sheep, that formed the e/ 
dorado of the little parsonage.”’ 

“Oh, what despair has not the Irish Church Disestablishment 
Act sent into many such a home as this, by utterly depriving them 
ofthe sole star of hope, of extrication from their difficulties, in the 
Prospect of, in years’ time, being appointed to a better incum- 

- as expenses multiplied and the cost of living grew dearer 
yearly.’’ 

Clerical life in Ireland has other drawbacks of a less serious, but 
Rot very agreeable character. ‘‘ It is,’’ says Dr. Craig, * a life of 
much peril to minister as a presbyter of the Church of Ireland to 

little flock of Protestants in some parts of the country. It is 
Rot pleasant to see the crowds returning from mass, making the 
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sign of the cross as they catch sight of the Protestant minister, as 
he meets them on his way to the little church where a fey 
worshippers are waitivg him; or to mark them spitting on the 
ground with abhorrence as they behold him; or, in some of the 
town districts, even to hear them crying out, ‘ There goes a devil 
from .’ And yet these very same persons who thus act, being 
taught from their very childhood to hate the name of Protestant, 
are of the noblest races in the whole world. The Irish Celt, warm. 
hearted, generous, eloquent, enthusiastic, brave, chaste, or] y needs 
to be instructed in the Word of God, and to have the lessons of 
that precious Bible brought home by God's Spirit to his heart, to 
be one of the noblest races upon earth.”’ 

This, amid the scenes of outrage, fire, and murder, too often to 
be traced to priestly denunciations, with which Dr. Craig’s work 
teems, is an honest and noble testimony to the Irish character, and 
in it lies the sheet anchor of our hope for the future—even amid 
temporary difficulties. It is to be remembered that all priests are 
not alike—the most hostile are few and far between ; then it must 
also be taken into account that aggravation is not all on one side. 
The Kev. Florence MacCarthy, atiixing a weekly challenge to 
discussion to the town pump as the people came out from mass, is a 
specimen of as turbulent a minister as any priest. No wonder thuta 
desperado, under the disguise of a monk, should have attempted his 
life. The only thing to admire in the act is its honest courageou:- 
ness. In that respect it differs widely from the denunciations 
(equivalent to a sentence of death), made in perfect safety, from 
the Romanist pulpit. 

Dr. Craig himself bears testimony to the fact that he was never 
insulted by a priest, although there are some strange stories, 
especially one about two wills ; and the Roman Catholic Church has 
to bear in mind that Fenianism itself ** is not alone an effort to make 
Ireland free, to shake of the dominion off Eugland, and to start an 
Irish republic, but it is an effort also to shake off the intolerable 
tyranny of the Church of Rome, and to burst those shakles of 
Ultramontanism to which, alas, England’s Liberal Government 
consigned the poor Irish Roman Catholic.’”?” Again, Dr. Craig 
says elsewhere, “ The Fenian Agitation, though lulled, is not dead. 
Many of the leaders have returned to Ireland again, biding their 
time ; and when the Home Rule chimera has culminated in another 
insurrection, those will see their mistake who fancy that Fenianism 
is extinguished.”’ 

It has, then, come to this pass in Ireland, that it is as much the 
interest of the Roman Catholic priest to maintain peace, order, aud 
loyalty, as it is of the Protestant clergymen, who represent what 
was once the Church of Ireland, of the Presbyterian ministers, and 
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g@fthe Primitive Methodists, to whose earnest zeal missionary life 
jn Ireland has been wonderfully indebted; and while, in as far as 
England is concerned, justice is done alike to all parties, the 
quphatic words of brave old Oliver Cromwell should be carefully 
treasured up: ‘*I meddle not with any man’s conscience; but if 

of conscience you mean our paying you to teach the 
doctrines of the Papacy, I tell that where the Parliament of 
England has power, that shall not be done!”’ 





THE DAISY. 


THE daisy, oh! it isa common thing, 

Why would you waste your time its praise to sing ? 
Things rare and lovely only should inspire 

And draw sweet music from the poet’s lyre. 
Indeed! and why should not this common flower, 
That’s thought too mean to grace a lady’s bower, 
Like rarer objects, wake the poet’s muse 

To sing aloud its praises, if he choose ? 

And think’st thou common objects have no charm ? 
No beauty that a poet’s breast may warm ? 

Look at the daisy at the early dawn, 

When dew-drops bright are sprinkled o’er the lawn, 
Then see its flow’rets, moist with crystal dew, 

And its disc that the golden sun shines through ; 
Now, mark, these lowly flowers, that we despise, 
Conceal two graces we should always prize— 
Simplicity and modesty, I ween, 

Are virtues that adorn the greatest queen. 

Sure they possess a beauty of their own, 

That seems more sweet when gaudier charms are flown, 
Brighter beauties astray may lead the eye, 

And from a soft heart bring a foolish sigh ; 

These heavenly charms, so lovely, sweet, and dear, 
Call from our hearts affection pure and clear. 
Move dear to me an artless, simple maid, 

With kindness and with modest worth arrayed, : 
Than the scornful beauty, whose ancient name 
And boundless wealth do not sweet love inflame. 
Despise not thou these daisies near the ground, 
Though they are common and grow all around. 
Well ponder in thy heart this lesson fair, 
Simplicity and modesty are charms most rare. 


FREDERICK POWELL. 
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PHOSPHOR: 


AN AUBADE, OR DAWN SONG. 


BY A NINETEENTH CENTURY TROUBADOUR. 


I, 


BEAUTIFUL star of dawn, 
Pale not athwart the lawn, 
Nor let thy radiance fade the woods above, 
While lingeringly I stray, 
And let my fingers play 


Thus ’mid the golden tresses of my love. We 

gre 

II. to 

ma 

Sure the long summer day un: 
May yet awhile delay 

Its advent o'er the morning, grey and dark ; wit 
Stay, stay, ye shadows dim, Por 
Nor heed the Matin-hymn, Clo 

Which at heaven's portal chants the choral lark. or | 

III. * 
More passionate refrain lod, 
Shall greet thee from us twain, wat 

Wilt thou not linger and prolong our bliss, dia 
While yet no jealous eyes Hu 
Can mark our ecstasies, gaz 

Or cheat our burning lips of one long kiss ? per 

4 

IV. yet 

sho 

While yet—but as I speak the 
Behold yon saffron streak : 

Proclaims another day, and seals our pain ; her 
Good-bye, sweet love, good-bye ! rel; 
When Hesper lights the sky, - Io, 

We meet to part when Phosphor pales again ! of { 


CLODE Morrce. 
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THE WATER TOWER: 


A SIORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA, 





BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 
Authoress of “Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘‘ The Hunlock Title Deeds,” & 





CHAPTER LII. (Continued ) . 


A DRIZZLING rain was falling, and the rugged paving stones of 
West Port were coated with more than their usual complement of 
greasy mud, and the layer of black slime, on which the foot was apt 
to slip, together with the steepness of the ascent from the Grass- 
market rendered walking perilous and unpleasant to the pedestrian 
unaccustomed to tread that dreary and poverty-stricken region. 

With slow and careful steps, a lady, wearing a long grey cloak, 
with her face closely veiled, was seen making her way up the West 
Port from the Grass-market. On reaching the entrance to Tanner’s 
Close she halted, looked down the dark, obscure entry, made a step 
or two in advance, as if with the intention of going down it, and 
then drew back, seemingly irresolute what to do. Burke and Hare 
had just been committed to jail. - From the time Mrs. Gray, their 
lodger, had laid that information, which, like the firing of the train, 
was destined to blow up into atoms the whole structure of their 
diabolical conspiracy, many had been the visitors to Tanner’s Close. 
Hundreds were impelled by idle curiosity, or by a morbid longing to 
gaze upon the sordid habitation in which such horrors had been 
perpetrated ; some few in terror and sickening apprehension, to make 
inquiries in the Close, dreading to have their fears confirmed, and 
yet wishful to know the worst, to ascertain if the description they 
should give of dear missing relatives tallied with that of any of 
those persons who had been seen to enter that fatal house. 

Had this lady come with such an intent? But surely, if so, 
her fears were misplaced, for her attire did not denote poverty, and 
télatives of hers would scarcely have been amongst the victims in 
Log’s Lodging House, for these were the poorest and most destitute 
of the inhabitants of that great city. 

Still irresolute, Teresa Ayleworth, for she it was stood at the 
entrance to the Close, now looking with a shuddering feeling of dread 

the dark murky entry, and then turning her gaze upon West 
Port, a spot little less gloomy in the yellowish haze that seemed 
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to envelope the whole place on that wet, dreary morning. Ruinous 
old houses, of irregular heights, tottering to decay, line either side 
of the poor crowded thoroughfare, swarming with half-naked, 
squalid, wretched-looking little children; ragged clothes suspended 
on poles flutter from the small deep-recessed windows, that admit 
only scanty rays of light to the decayed and dismal rvoms within, 
and the stone-work and facades of the ancient tenements are black, 
crumbling, and rotten. 

At length appearing to make up her mind, Teresa was about 
to plunge into the gloomy recesses of the Close, when a gentleman, 
suddenly emerging from it, stumbled against her; the apology he 
had begun to utter died away on his lips, and he exclaimed, in a 
tone of mingled surprise and apprehension, ‘‘ Teresa! what can 
have brought you to this place ?” 

Without waiting for her answer, Robert Norris laid his hand on 
bis cousin’s arm, and gently drew her away from the entrance to 
the Close. 

After a painful silence of a few moments, Norris said, in a tone 
of great, emotiun, “You have not answered my question, dear 
Teresa; but I can tell on what dreadful errand you were bent in 
coming to Tanner’s Close. You have conceived the same terrible 
fear which has haunted me, day and night, since the first whisper 
of the many victims done to death in that horrible Close. Oh! 
cousin, may not my poor boy have been one of the number ?”’ 

“No, Robert,’’ exclaimed Teresa earnestly, ‘‘ dismiss the awful 
thought from your mind. Dear Donald was well clothed, his very 
appearance would betoken his position ; it was not against such as 
he that these bloodthirsty monsters waged war, but against the 
poor, the friendless, and the destitute, against those who often knew 
not where they should lay their head at night, who, when they dis- 
appeared from this great city, were nov more sought for than the 
yellow leaf, which is whirled from the tree in these autumn 

les.”’ 
panes You try to comfort me, cousin ; but why did you come here 
to-day ?’’ said Norris sadly. ‘‘ You have been pursued by the same 
nightmare which has brooded over me.”’ 

“I will admit,’ replied Teresa, “that the awful thought had 
entered my head, and, by a curious coincidence, we came on the 
same day to make inquiries in the Close, which, thank God! have 
led to nothing ; for you would have told me immediately had you 
received the slightest intelligence which could connect our poor 
lost Donald with any of Burke’s ill-fated victims. Believe me, 
Robert, the thought is against sober sense, and I will never admit 
it again myself. I must come back to our original idea, that 
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Donald ran away to sea, though I am still convinced that Walter 
had no hand in it.”’ 7 

_ # Perhaps not—TI hope not,”’ replied Norris, “ for I wish to think 
well of your brother, Teresa. Nay, I have been sorry, since that I 
did not send for him before he had to join his ship, as he may be 
away for a long while; but still, perhaps, all was for the best. I 
do not, my dear cousin, really disapprove of his attachment to 
Flora, for I could not wish her a better husband, I believe, as far as. 
qualities of the mind and heart go. But she is very young, and I 
ean give her no fortune. Walter must make way in his profession, 
and then, in a few years, if they are both constant, we will see 
what can be done, and I must try meanwhile what I can do, by 
thrift and economy, that she may not be a penniless bride.”’ 

“You have a kind heart, Robert,’’ said Teresa, warmly, “ and 
your decision is perfectly just and right, and 1 am sure Walter 
would deem it so, equally with myself.’’ 

‘Come home with me to Georges Square, Teresa,’’ said Norris, 
as they walked through the Grass-market, ‘‘ Mrs. Norris has been 
very ailing lately, and your visits always cheer her.” 

“T will come very willingly,’’ replied Teresa; “ being an old 
maid,” she added with a smile, “and no longer obliged to work for 
my living, my time is at my own disposal.”’ 

Through the Grass-market the two went on their way; and a 
passer-by might well be excused, if he turned to gaze back at them: 
Teresa tall and slender, and Norris tall also and gaunt, taking 
long strides and every now and then jerking forward his chin, as 
was his habit, looked, one might say, an oddity, though 
evidently a gentleman; his attire was slovenly as usual— 
nay, even shabby; he wore a hat with the rim at the back 
broken and turned up, a long black surtout, and shepherd’s- 
plaid trousers, singed brown from below the knees, shrunk 
short from the effects of the washing-tub, but very wide, so 
as to flap from side to side over his Blucher boots at every step he 
took. Thus the two proceeded along the pavement of that spacious 
quadrangle, surrounded, as it is, by tall, old houses, some of them 
imegular in their architecture, but picturesque with their high 
antique corbie-stepped gables and long rows of transom and mullion 
windows. The shadow of the Castle, from the summit of the 
tugged and precipitous rock on which it stands, falls upon the 
Grass-market on one side, while on the other the greensward, the 
drooping willows, and the clustering towers of Heriot’s Hospital, 

down on the busy scene far beneath. 

Busy, indeed, and bustling was the Grass-market, and it looked 
even cheerful, spite of the drizzling rain and leaden sky above; 
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for its broad expanse, on this market-day, was covered with carts. 
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piled with hay or straw, throngs of country people crowded the 
pathways, the shops were full of cus tomers from village and farm. 
house, and though it was now rather late in the morning, groups 
of poverty-stricken women and children from the dark closes on 
each side of the Grass.market, and from the West Bow and the 
Cowgate, still clustered round the old, quaint-looking conduit, 
called the Bow-foot Well, waiting their turn, with cans in their 
hands, to draw water for the day. 

§! West Port had become awfully notorious in it recently-enacted 
scenes of horror ; but those old houses, which Norris and his cousin 
are now passing, at the foot of the West Bow, also witnessed a 
fearful tragedy ; for here, long years ago, by the red torchlight, and 
in sight of a sea of upturned, wild, and savage faces, Captain George 
Porteous met his fate at the hands of the mob, after they had 
dragged him from the Tolbooth, and here, till broad, daylight his 
body swung from the dyer’s pole. 

(i Passing up the steep ascent of Candleemaker Row, and under 
the dusky, time-stained walls of Greyfriars Church, the the two 
cousins entered Bristo Port, and from thence Georges Square. 

Teresa was very warmly welcomed by Mrs. Norris, who looked 
ill, jaded, and careworn. 

Flora handed her father a letter, saying as she did so, ‘‘ Your 
correspondent writes a horrible hand, papa; and just look at the 
coarse blue paper, and the clumsy way the missive is wrapped up, 
and the wafer has been put on with dirty fingers, and stamped with 
a thimble. It bears the London post-mark.” 

Norris opened the letter, and as he glanced at the first few lines, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of deep thankfulness, ‘‘ God be praised! here 
is news, at last, of Donald !”’ 


CHAPTER LIIL. 
NIXON’S LODGING HOUSE. 


Amurpst the vast concourse of vessels of every size and kind, 
lining the Thames within a near approach of London, the Monarch, 
a steamer which plied between Leith and the great metropolis, was 
slowly steaming along, one murky day in November. Early in the 
morning there had been a fog, which was now partially clearing of 
as the sun broke through the dense yellowish clouds of vapour, that 
had shrouded, for many hours, the river and its banks, and the roof 
tops and houses. 

Now the grey walls of the Tower came in sight, and then 
again, as the fog floated upwards from the river, the old fortress 
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whose stones have witnessed feasts and pageantry, deeds of blood, 
and every phase of human joy and human woe, was hidden from 
scht. and became absorbed in the thick yellow mist. : 
- Amongst the passengers gathered together on deck was Teres 
She had come from Leith to London in search of poor 
runaway Douald ; either to bring him home, or, if she deemed it 
more expedient, to accomplish the boy’s darling wish, and make 
ments for his going to sea. 

Perhaps Teresa had never conferred a greater boon on her cousin 
than when she proposed to go to London and meet Donald. The 
father would willingly have gone himself, or at least have accom. 

ied ber, but a grave reason deterred him. The information 

had received in the half illegible, ill-written, and ill-spelt 
letter, which had found its way to Georges Square, was very scant 
and meagre; but this much they learned from it, that Donald 
was lurking somewhere amongst the net-work of courts and alleys, 
well.remembered by Teresa, from her visits in past years to the 
Belgian Chapel, which lies between the London Road and the 
Borough Road. 

Now, Donald could not fail to be -certain that his flight and 
absence would have caused great distress at home, and Norris 
himself admitted that if his wayward son suspected his father to 
beon his track, and in pursuit of him, he would instantly make 
of, prompted by fear of his parent's well-deserved anger, and thus 
they would lose all clue again. Every precaution was, therefore, 
evidently necessary to prevent Donald taking the alarm; for the 
woman who had written the leiter stated, that she wrote without 
the boy’s knowledge ; that she had found out by chance who he 
belonged to; that he had hitherto kept himself, but that having 
become ill, he could do so no longer, and that he had been in. 
debted to her for board and lodging for some weeks past, and hence 
her application. 

Norris felt that kindness and forbearance must alone be used in 
dealing with Donald, in spite of his strange and undutiful conduct. 
The best person to go in search of him was one whom he knew, 
and yet one whom he had no cause to fear and no motive to shun. 
Who better than Teresa, whom the boy had known from infancy, 
and for whom he had always had very great affection ? 

Norris raised some faint objections against his cousin’s under- 
taking such a journey, and especially as the winter was now com- 
Mencing ; but Teresa overruled them. Then he would have had 
her go by land, take Chester on ber way, and rest there; and he 
alluded, as a further inducement, to the pleasure she would feel at 
®eing her native place, after a lapse of so many years, and revisiting, 
y at least, her dear old haunt, the Water Tower. The words 
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had scarce passed his lips before he would have given worlds to 
recall them, so painful was their effect upon Teresa. All the light 
and life seemed to die out from her face, which became pale and 
rigid, while only a few inarticulate words fell from her white, 
trembling lips. ‘The expression of her countenance betokened such 
intense grief, and almost despair, at the bare mention of the name 
of a spot once so dear to her, as to force the conviction on the mind 
of hei cousin, that some frightful image of the past, the recollec, 
tion of some terrible calamity, must be woven up with the ivied 
walls of that old tower, some mighty sorrow connected, probably, 
with that dreary epoch of her life, when she had rejected Piers 
Thorold. Her strange repugnance to revisit Chester, Norris had 
been well aware of, but he had thought that in the lapse of years 
it had died out; however, it appeared not, and this unaccount. 
able dread, and horror, and burthen of sorrow, still existed, it was 
evident. 

Norris pursued the wisest and kindest plan, asked no more 
questions, and let his cousin recover herself without appearing to 
notice her great and painful emotion; but he mentally resolved 
never again to allude to the Water Tower in her hearing. 

So Teresa, in due time, started on her journey to London, Norris 
having made arrangements for Okey and Hayes to meet her thete, 
and to escort her on her visit to the more than doubtful neigh. 
bourhood in which Donald had ensconced himself, And there, with 
the punctuality of two old soldiers, as the steamer approached the 
wharf where the passengers were to land, Teresa beheld Okey and 
Hayes, whom she knew from visits they had paid to Edinburgh, 
standing as upright as in the days of old, when young men, they 
had worn the uniform of the First Lancashires, though now, like 
Cincinnatus, they had put their hands to the plough. 

The steamer was soon moored alongside the wharf, and Teresa 
and her small baggage safely stowed in a hackney-coach, with the 
ex-adjutant inside and the ex-drummer outside on the box. They 
drove to West Square, which had been chosen as the place in which 
she would wish to lodge, from its immediate vicinity to the London 
Road, and here Okey had engaged suitable apartments. Whilst 
waiting for refreshment, Teresa sat and looked out -on the leafless 
trees in the garden in the middle of the square, a dreary space now, 


with wet turf, slimy with decaying leaves and soddened gravel | 


paths, and over all the yellow fog, now settling down thick and 
dense, 

After dinner was over, Teresa’s wish to proceed at once to the 
house where Donald was lodging had yet to be postponed, 
Okey informed her they must wait for the arrival of a couple of 
police officers, whose services he had secured through the aid of the 
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magistrate of the district : a very necessary precaution this, on the 
| part of the old soldier, considering the bad name which Earl Street 
; and its off-shoots bore. 

| - At length, much to Teresa’s relief, the officers arrived, but by 
, this time a thick fog had fallen in the streets and thoroughfares of 
) 

| 





































[ondon, and Okey tried hard to dissuade her from venturing forth 
on such a night. However, finding that all his arguments were in 
vain, he yielded, and the little party set out. 
In the short progress from West Square to the St. George’s 
Road, they made sundry mistakes, owing to the bewildering nature 
df the dense clouds of yellow fog, that hung like a pall over road 
: and footpaths. Every sound was muffled and indistinct. The 
figures emerging so suddenly from the vapour, and disappearing as 
quickly, seemed scarcely living realities, so shadowy and indistinct 
were they : they appeared more like the fleeting forms in a phan- 
tasmagoria. In the London Road, that great emporium of shops 
where the working classes and the poor of Lambeth resort in crowds 
oa Saturday night, the fog seemed lurid from the blaze of the 
daring gas lights in front of the butchers’ stalls, lining the way 
beyond the Belgian Chapel. | 
Teresa and her companions had surmounted the difficulties of 
qrossing the St. George’s Road, and had found their way down 
Garden Row with very littte trouble; but here, turning, by 
mistake, to the right, instead of going straight forward, they found 
themselves, to their surprise, amongst the crowd of Saturday night 
purchasers in front of the butchers’ shops. Now, incessant cries of 
“Buy! Buy! ’’ assailed their ears, whilst Okey and Hayes could not 
refrain from pausing for a moment to watch this, to them, novel 
wene. The throng of ill-clad, poor-looking females hovering over 
the pieces of meat displayed on the stalls, their several purchases, 
the rapid manner in which the small joints were sent flying into 
) the shop to be weighed, and the monotonous voice of the butcher’s 
ife singing out, as she took the several pieces successively from 
) the scale, and delivered them to the purchasers, “ lady, a shilling,’’ 
| “lady, eighteenpence,”’ ‘‘ lady, ninepence,”’ and so on,—some of 





the ladies, indeed, going as low in the scale as twopence. A very 

few minutes walking brought the party into Earl Street, and from 

_ thence, after going down a series of courts and alleys, to the house 
iMwhich Donald was supposed to be lodging. Teresa’s heart sank 

| | she looked up at the blackened walls and sordid aspect of the I 
Whement, where one gently born and nurtured was herding 

) with the wretched, crime-stained, miserable occupants of Nixon’s 
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More than once she had clung in terror to Okey’s arm, as they. 
fumbled and slipped over the paving-stones, reeking with filth of 
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every kind, in those horrible courts, where, from the opened doors 
of many of the wretched hovels, came the sound of ribald songs, 
curses, and imprecations, the fumes of liquor, and clouds of tobaceo 
smoke. Now and then the inmates, becoming quarrelsome, re. 
sorted to blows, and rushed out into the court to settle their 
differences; so that two or three times Teresa and her cop. 
ductors were in danger of becoming involved in the charge or the 
retreat. 

The urgent summons of police-sergeant Turner at the door of 
Nixon’s lodgings remained unanswered at first, and small wonder, 
thought Teresa, for the din within must have deadened all sounds 
from without. At length, however, the door was opened by Mrs. 
Nixon herself, the landlady of the house, who dropped a curtsey 
to Turner, whom she appeared to know, and looked suspiciously at 
his companions, and particularly at the lady. 

** And what may have brought you here, Mr. Turner ?’’ asked 
the woman ; “you ain’t got nothing against any of my lodgers, 
have you ?”’ 

At the word lodger, Teresa bent forwards, and placing the letter 
received by Norris under Mrs. Nixon’s eyes, she said, 

* Did you write this?’’ 

The woman looked searchingly at her interlocutor for a moment, 
and then replied, half hesitatingly, “I might have done.” 

“And you did,’’ said Turner with a bland smile. ‘‘ There’s 
no need, my dear Mrs. Nixon, of any beating about the bush. You 
have in this house, amongst your Jodgers, a young gentleman ; he 
was here when you wrote this letter, and we know he is here still. 
It will be no possible advantage to you to attempt to conceal him; 
and, on the other hand, it will be greatly to your interest to pro- 
duce the lad at once. But it is very foggy and cold talking out 
here, Mrs. Nixon, so, by your leave we'll just step in.”’ 

**'You see I’ve taken to the boy, and I don’t want to do him 
no harm, nor get him into trouble,” replied Mrs. Nixon, as she led 
the way into the interior of the house, laughter and the din of 
many voices proceeding from the rooms. “I wouldn’t have written, 
but I couldn’t go on keeping him for nothing, month after month, 

and I hadn’t it in my heart to send him to the Bastile,”’ an epithet 
the poor give to the workhouse. 

‘You need have no fear,’’ said Teresa ; ‘‘ I am one of his best - 
friends, and he always loved me. I have come from Scotland, to 
take him from his wretchedness and misery, and restore him to the 
comfortable and happy home he left.” 

“Well, to be sure !”’ said Mrs. Nixon, pausing fora moment at 
the foot of a dark, dilapidated staircase ; *‘ you do surprise me! So 


he really does belong to gentlefolk, then? Well, I didn’t believe it. 
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There’s many an outcast in this town as lies under the dry arches 
@ nights, and famishes with hunger by day; but how any one 
as has any sense can put themselves in the way of that kind of 
living gets over me! Well, I'll take take you up to him, ma’am., 
He’s got a room to himself, which none of my other lodgers have, 
ani he has always had the best I could give him. If you, gentle. 
men,” she added, turning to Okey and Hayes and the police officers, 
“will just turn into my own little room, there, where the door’s 
open, I'll come down to you as soon as I have taken the lady up. 
stairs.”” 

Teresa, following Mrs. Nixon, made her way up the dark stair- 
¢ase, minus many a handrail, and the stairs offering gaping holes, 
here and there, to the feet of the unwary, where the woodwork had 
disappeared, either from time or ill-usage. 

The little den, denominated a room, into which Mrs. Nixon 
ushered Teresa, was at the very top of the dirty, tumble-down 
house. It was a small garret, bitterly cold, from being just under 
the roof, and from the numerous fissures and cracks in walls and 
ceiling through which the raw, damp air penetrated. The panes 
df glass in the small window were nearly all broken, and stuffed 
with rags. A chair with three legs, a broken deal table, and 

it a lighted candle, stuck in a bottle, and an old box, 
formed the sole furniture of this miserable room, save and except- 
ing 4 wooden bedstead, tied up with ropes with a tattered blanket 
or two, and underneath these, worn and emaciated, with tangled 
hair, and pallid, dirt-begrimed face, lay Donald Norris ! 

Poor loving mother! at rest in the graveyard of the West 
Church, how little, when the fair head of your baby nestled on your 
breast, could you picture the scene of squalor and misery and 
desolation, and that child of your love, alone uncared for and 
untended ! 

Donald had been asleep, but the noise of the opening door aroused 
him; he gazed, at first, as though half bewildered at the sweet, 
loving face bending over him, and then exclaimed, as Teresa 
dasped his thin hands in hers—“It is not a dream, then!—I 
thought the angel in the old picture at home had taken life and 
stepped from its frame, and here it is when I awake,—and yet,— 
no—I think it is Cousin Teresa !” 

“And you are not mistaken, dear Donald,” replied the latter. 
“And oh! how thankful Iam that I have found you, and that I 
thall have the joy of taking you from this wretched abode of 
Misery, dear Donald, and of removing an intolerable weight of 
Wtrow and anxiety from your father’s heart.”’ 


_-~ Teresa,’’ exclaimed Donald, with a suddenly awakened fear, 


_ “you will not want to take me home? I can never go there again. 
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It is of no use thinking of it, My father wouldn’t really wish it, 
I know, because of the little ones. I have been in queer places al] 

these months, and queer company, that has made me less than ever 
fit to live at home; I ran away because he wouldn’t let me go 

to sea.” 

** And to sea you may go, dear Donald, if you still wish it,” 
interrupted Teresa. ‘As to returning home, do not be uneasy 
about that. I think, and Iam sure your father will agree with 
me, that, perhaps, you had best, after all that has passed, make 
your first voyage before you re-visit Edinburgh. 

“* It will all be right now,”’ said Donald, in a tone of delight, 
whilst his thin, wasted face was lighted up with smiles; ‘‘ and when 
I have been away at sea a year or two, I daresay I shall come 
home quite another chap!”’’ 

‘Well, now, Donald, let me help you to dress, and we will 
leave this place as soon as possible. Mr. Okey and Jobn Hayes 
are downstairs. One of them will fetch a coach, and if you cannot 
walk, they will carry you to Earl Street, for I am sure the coach 
will not be able to come down these courts.”’ 

**T feel quite strong and well again since you came in, cousin,” 
said the boy; ‘‘ you have put another life into me; I'll soon get 
my things on.”’ 

And as he spoke he got out of bed, and with uncertain step 
walked to the old box, and took from off it some ragged, miserable 
clothes, which he began to put on with eager, trembling fingers, 
whilst he remarked to Teresa, as he noticed the look of pity and 
sorrow on her face, as she helped him to don his wretched 
garments— 

** They are all the worse for wear, these clothes; but, you see, 
I had enough to do to buy food, without getting jackets and waist- 
coats. I got on very well till I was taken ill, and then I could do 
nothing. I have had all sorts of horrid dreams and fancies in this 
garret. I’ve many a time thought I should be found dead up here, 
and be buried, and no one ever hear of me again.”’ 

Shivering at the recollection of the grisly forms and fancies that 
had peopled that wretched room, Donald suffered himself to be led 
away by Teresa. With some difficulty they made their way, 
Donald's step being feeble and uncertain, and Teresa stumbling 
and groping her way down the broken stairs, impeded by the aid 
she gave the boy, and the constant efiort to keep the candle she 
carried from falling out of the neck of the bottle. — 

Just as they reached the bottom of the staircase, Okey aud 
Hayes came out of the room into which they had been directed by 

Mrs. Nixon, the former starting forwards and exclaiming, 4s he 
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aught sight of Donald’s shrunken form, his wasted face, and 
tattered garments— 

_ “Lord, bless us! can that be Donald? It is, surely. I little 
thought, my dear lad,” he added, whilst an unusual moisture 
dimmed his eyes, “that I should ever see you in such a plight. 
However, we'll get clear out of here as quickly as we can.” 

Jacky was equally affected by Donald’s appearance. He 
almost carried the boy into Mrs. Nixon’s room, and then one of 
the policemen was despatched for a coach, with orders for it to wait 
at Earl Street. Teresa settled all pecuniary matters with the 
landlady, adding a gratuity for the real kindness she had shown to 
Donald. 

Whiist this matter was being settled the attention of Okey and 
Hayes was attracted by the sudden cessation of the Babel of voices, 
which had hitherto resounded from the kitchen, where, it appeared, 


‘that all the lodgers had assembled, and the sound of a clear, strong, 


and not unmelodious voice was heard chanting an old broadside :— 


“ Of all the occupations, a beggar’s is the best, 
For whenever he’s a weary 
He can lay him down to rest. 
And a begging we will go, will go, will go ! 
And a begging we will go!” : 


This chorus was vociferated by all the company, accompanied 
with much noise from clapping of hands, knocking cans and mugs 
on the tables, and so forth. 

“Just go and look in, Mr. Okey,’’ said Donald, who was 
leaning back in his chair, half supported by Teresa, and rather 
exhausted from the effort of getting up ; “ it will be something quite 
new to you and Hayes. The lodgers are always jolly on a Satur- 
day night !’’ 

Taking Donald’s advice, Oxey and Jacky repaired to the 
kitchen, where they stood in the open doorway for a few minutes, 
Watching this (to them) novel scene, unperceived by the motley 
crew, who were all taken up with the singer. A spacious room, 
for such a house, was this kitchen, with low ceiling, blackened 
With smoke, walls stained and dirt begrimed, a few rude deal 
‘tables and benches, and there was a large fire in the grate, and a 
humerous gathering of men, women, and children, The men were 
drinking and smoking, the children crawling on the ground, the 
women, many of them busy at the fire preparing viands, appetising 
tnongh, if one might judge by their savoury odour, wherewith to 
Tegale their lords and masters, many of whom had been acting all 
day in the streets of London. 


fn this kitchen miracles were taking place with each fresh 
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arrival. The blind became gifted with sight, the lame cast away 
their crutches, and hopped and skipped about, and arms started out 
suddenly, where stumps alone had appeared before. One athletic 
fellow had just entered the kitchen, bearing in the apparatus in 
which he was pushed about all day by his destitute family of nine 
children, his lower limbs, curiously enough being paralysed during 
the day, and becoming at night endued with fresh life and vigour, 
By the quantity of coppers which his pockets disgorged, it would 
seem as though he had done a brisk business that day, in the 
disposal of the small nets with which his apparatus was garnished, 
had not his grumbling words refuted the idea; for in answer toa 
question put by one of his friends, he replied— 

** No! Ishouldn’t ha’ had to part with one on ’em to-day, if 
it hadn’t been for an old catamaran, who said she’d buy three to 
encourage me, as I was industrious and so awful’ afflicted by the 
loss o’ my precious legs, though in course she didn’t want ’em. 
Then, confound the old varmint, what did she go for to rob me of 
my stock in trade for ?—JIs there any stuffing with that ere meat?” 
he added, addressing his wife, as she placed a dish on the table, 
***cause if there ain’t I’ll——”’ and here the paralysed man madea 
vindictive motion with his fist towards his wife, who pacified him, 
however, by exhibiting a rich layer of stuffing. , 

Whilst Okey and Hayes were still standing in the doorway, a 
couple of men pushed past them into the kitchen, one laden with a 
drum, which he deposited on the floor near to the entrance. Close 
at their heels followed a little dog with a cotton frill round his neck, 
indicative of the post he held, as canine performer in a Punch-and. 
Judy show. 

By this time the singer of the ‘ Jovial Beggars ’’ had finished 

his ditty, and a friend at his elbow commenced another, which was 
received with equal delight by the company. 

























“A tinker I am, 
My name’s natty Sam, 
From morn to night I trudge it. 
So low is my fate, 
My personal estate 
Lies all within this budget.” 


Like the sound of the trumpet to a war horse was this song, a 
old favourite of his, to Jacky Hayes, and the sight of the familiar 
drum ; in one instant he had possessed himself of the drum sticks, 
had given them a preparatory toss up in the air, and then, with haan 
artistic rattle on the drum, he joined in the chorus with a stentoriap 

















the whole company. 





voice, to the amazement and unqualified admiration and delight of 
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“Work for the tinker oh ! good wives, 
For they are lads of mettle : 

*T wo'd be well if you could mend your lives, 
As I can mend my kettle.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


DONALD’S ADVENTURES. 


_ “Now, Donald, you may tell me your adventures,’’ said Teresa, 
ggshe sat with her young cousin on Sunday afternoon in the front 
parlour of the house in West Square. But afew hours had elapsed 
gince Teresa had stood by the squalid bedside, in the cheerless 

wretched garret of Nixon’s lodging-house; only a few hours ago 
since she had helped Donald to put on his tattered, sordid clothes, 
and what a change had come to pass in that short time!” 
After a refreshing warm bath, and with hair cut and neatly 
brushed, a comfortable suit of clothes, purchased by Okey the 
‘previous night at one of the miscellaneous collection of shops in 
the London Road, Donald, though pale and thin, looked once 
more in appearance the son of a gentleman. 
And now, after having partaken of a light dinner of boiled fowl 
and bread-pudding, Donald commenced telling his cousin his 
aiventures since he left Edinburgh. 

“You see, cousin,’ he began, “I always wanted to go to sea, 
and if papa had let me do so, all would have been right; but he 
wanted to make a great scholar of me, and I’ve not the brains for 
it—I haven’t, [ assure you. I couldn’t get on well with my Greek 
ad Latin grammar and delectus at the High School, and got sick 
oithem ; so at last I began to stay away, and I played truant times 
ad again. I thought they would never know, as they are so much 

fm home.’’ 
_ “Who do you mean by they ?’’ asked Teresa. 

“Why, my father and mother,’”’ said Donald. ‘“ Well,’’ he 
tntinued, “sometimes the master didn’t miss me—how could he, 
When there are nearly a hundred boys in my class? and when he 
did, I made excuses. It might have gone on a long time, but for 


Papa saying he should come to the High School to hear how I was 
‘LD Setting on.”’ ! 





ar “Did your father suspect anything at that time?’ asked 
8, Teresa. 

an “Well, I’ll tell you how it was,’”’ replied Donald. ‘* You see, 
rr they used to ask me at home how I got on at school. Well, I 


ought it was in for a penny in for a pound, and that, as I had to 
tala lie, it might as well be a bouncer; so as to put them right 
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off the scent, I said I was at the head of my class, that I was dux, 
that the masters praised me continually, and lots more lies of the 
same kind; but there wasn’t a word of truth in it. Then 
who I think was abit astonished at my good reports of myself, said 
he would come to the High School and hear me. That floored me 
directly, because I knew he would find me amongst the boobies at 
the bottom of the class; so I made up my mind to cut and run, | 
had no money ; so I put on papa’s cloak, took two of his books out 
of the library, and his gun, and a bag of shot. I had it in my 
head to go to Liverpool, where I thought I could get a ship directly, 
and I meant to sell these things to get some cash. Well, then, 
you know I came to Inveresk, to Mrs. Thorold. I hadn't quite 
made up my mind to run away, and I thought that perhaps she 
would let me stop with her, and that you would write or go and see 
my father, and persuade him to let me go to sea. However, I soon 
saw that Mrs. ‘Thorold and you were bent on my going back home, 
so I said nothing, but I never meant to go, all the same.” 

“1 wish,’’ said Teresa, ‘“‘I had thought of going to Georges 
Square before Mrs. Thorold sent you back; but I believe, Donald, 
I should have done no good. Your father had quite set his face 
against the sea at that time; indeed, I have already told you what 
a rupture your flight caused between him and Walter, just from 
the bare suspicion that Walter had advised you to go to sea.” 

‘*T shall set all that right, ‘l'eresa,’’ answered Donild. ‘‘In 
my first letter to papa, I shall tell him how completely ignorant 
Walter was as to my intentions or doings. I had no companion, 
and I took advice from no one. Well, I’ll go on now where I left 
off. When I got out of the coach in Edinburgh, instead of going to 
Georges Square, I made my way into the Cowgate, to a pop-shop; 
and there | sent my father’s cloak up the spout, and I sold the gun 
and books at a broker’s in High Street. I then made my way 0 
Glasgow, stopped there a week or ten days, and then went in the 
steam packet to Liverpool. I stopped there about eight weeks, and 
Ithink I was more dull and miserable there than I have been since, 
till I fell ill lately. I had to rough it terribly. My bit of money 
goon weat, then I had to part with my clothes, an1 put on any rags 
T could get. The only food I could buy was of the coarsest kind, 
and I couldn’t get much of that. Then my lodgiags were not first. 
rate—down in a damp cellar, in a court at Vauxhall, a place worse 
than that you took me from last night. If I went up into the court 
for a breath of fresh air, I couldn't get it, for none made its way 
down there. I believe there was always fever in almost every house, 
and the foul smells used to make me sick. You couldn’t see 4 bit 
of the sky bigger than your hand, -and overhead there was nothing 
but yellow, dirty rags fluttering out on poles from the brokea 
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yas nothing but cursing and fighting all day, women screeching, and 
men howling like wild beasts; so I couldn't stand it any longer. I 
bad come to Liverpool to get a ship, and sniff the salt water; but I 
uldn’t get any sort of berth on board ship, so off I trudged, by 
way of a change, into the country; and I wandered from one place 
toanother, keeping myself by selling small wares.”’ 

** What do you mean ?”’ asked Teresa. 

“T didn’t want to beg, you know,”’ said Donald, in answer'to 
his cousin’s question, “so I bought a few needles and pins, and 
tapes; and a poor old Irishman, in the house where I lodged at 


» Jiverpool, gave mea little basket to carry them in. Lord, bless you, 


cousin, I drove quite a roaring trade. I never called at a farm-house 
but what I sold something, and got victuals into the bargain very 
often. If I had only been a bit older, I believe some of the farmer’s 
daughters would have fallen in love with me. However, to cut my 
story short, and it’s getting very long, in May I trotted off to 
Chester.’” 


“To Chester!’’ exclaimed Teresa, in a tone of surprise, ‘*‘ Why, 


| what took you there, Donald ?”’ 


“T went to the races to sell the lists of the horses; besides I 
had been in Liverpool again, trying to get a ship, and I hated those 


horrid courts, so off I went to Chester, and I had some good walks 


mthe Walls; and I never got tired of looking at the fields and the 
trees, and the great broad river. By-the-bye, there’s been a change 
since you were there. They have moved the Camera from the 
Water Tower—that old favourite place of yours, as I have heard 
papa say—and they have put it in the other tower, with an odd 
mame, that’s close by.—I say, cousin, what’s the matter?’’ added 
Donald, hastily starting up on the sofa; ‘ You are not well; you 
ae knocked up with coming to look after me. Shall I ring the 

bell, cousin ? or what can I get? You are as white as a ghost!” 
“Nothing, Donald, nothing,” exclaimed Teresa, in low, but 
tamest tones. “I am not ill, only something you said touched an 
dd wound, a sorrow that will never be healed,’’ she murmured, as 
though speaking to herself. ‘‘Go on, Donald,’’ she added, ina 

er tone. 
The latter hesitated for a moment, and gazed with a look of 
h compassion at his cousin’s still pale and troubled face. 

“I see, you have something to make you unhappy,” he ex- 
; ‘you oughtn’t to have, when youare so good. A scamping 
fellow like me, that’s of no use to anybody, and who is always up 
tome mischief, deserves all he gets. But as for you 1 under. 
Mand your looks, cousin. You don’t like praise, I suppose. Well, 
‘get to an end with my story. After the races I went back to 
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ws—clothes they had made believe to wash. Then there 
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Liverpool, to my old quarters, just till I could turn myself 
There I met oe ola sailor, and he advised me to go page: 
where he said I might easily get on board one of the East Indi 
Company’ s ships. So I left Liverpool once more, and began my 
journey to London. Sometimes I got a lift on the road, but not 
often. It was very hot in June and July, tramping along the dusty 
roads, with the sun blazing down. I think that was what made me 
ill afterwards, though I didn’t feel it at the time. The old sailor 
told me of Mrs. Nixon ; so when I got to London, in September, 
and found I was too early for the East India fleet, I went to her, 
and took up with the business, for the want of a better, of le 
an old blind man about the streets all day—one of Mrs. Nixon's 
lodgers he was—till I fell ill. She was very kind to me, butI am 
not sorry to bid good-bye to the sort of life I have led for the last 
year. I long to be on salt water, and I should like to see America 
and Australia, and all those places; but I‘have no wish now tobe 
another Robinson Crusoe.”’ 
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